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Indochina Monographs 


This is one of a series published by the U.S. Army Center 
of Military History. They were written by officers who held 
responsible positions in the Cambodian, Laotian, and South 
Vietnamese armed forces during the war in Indochina. The General 
Research Corporation provided writing facilities and other necessa- 
ry support under an Army contract with the Center of Military His- 
tory. The monographs were not edited or altered and reflect the 
views of their authors—-not necessarily those of the U.S. Army or 
the Department of Defense. The authors were not attempting to write 
definitive accounts but to set down how they saw the war in South- 
east Asia. 

Colonel William E. Le Gro, U.S. Army, retired, has written a 
forthcoming work allied with this series, Vietnam: From Cease-Fire 
to Capitulation. Another book, The Final Collapse by General Cao 
Van Vien, the last chairman of the South Vietnamese Joint General 
Staff, will be formally published and sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Taken together these works should provide useful source 
materials for serious historians pending publication of the more de- 


finitive series, the U.S. Army in Vietnam. 


JAMES L. COLLINS, JR. 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 


The Vietnam War was an unusual and complex experience. Directed 
and sustained by Communist North Vietnam under the label of national 
liberation, it combined the elements of insurgency and conventional 
warfare. It began with guerrilla tactics but developed into and con- 
cluded with open invasion. Basically, however, it remained an ideo- 
logical conflict whose ultimate outcome depended on popular partici- 
pation and support. 

The requirements to fight this war were multiple and challenging. 
Counterinsurgency demanded that we mobilize our resources to strengthen 
the regime, protect the people and obtain their allegiance, root out the 
enemy infrastructure, and extend our armed forces to maintain security 
over the national territory. All this had to be done in the midst of 
mounting political dissent and social divisiveness. To meet the threat 
of large-scale conventional attacks, we had to contend with enemy sanc~ 
tuaries in neighboring countries, the inhospitable terrain of our exten- 
sive borders, and uninterrupted infiltration. However, our efforts were 
greatly restrained by limited forces and prevailing policies. 

To analyze critically the chain of events which shaped the final 
outcome of the war in order to learn from our failures and successes, 
we have drawn primarily on our first hand knowledge of major events and 
our personal involvement in the conduct of war efforts. We hope that in 
addressing the salient points raised in all previous monographs of this 
series with fresh insights, our work will be able to provide a critical, 


comprehensive view of the war experience on the South Vietnam side. 


In the preparation of this monograph, we are indebted to several 
of our collegues for their valuable contributions. Lt. General Ngo 
Quang Truong, Commander of I Corps, and Major General Nguyen Duy Hinh, 
Commander of the 3d ARVN Infantry Division have provided us with their 
critical view of tactical aspects of the war and the employment of 
forces. Brigadier General Tran Dinh Tho and Colonel Hoang Ngoc Lung, 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff for J-3 and J-2, JGS respectively, have re- 
freshed our memories concerning major events of the war and contributed 
constructive suggestions. 

Finally, we are particularly indebted to Lieutenant Colonel Chu 
Xuan Vien and Ms. Pham Thi Bong. Lt. Colonel Vien, the last Army Attache 
serving at the Vietnamese Embassy in Washington, D.C., has done a highly 
professional job of translating and editing that helps impart unity and 
cohesiveness to the manuscript. Ms. Bong, a former Captain in the Re- 
public of Vietnam Armed Forces and also a former member of the Vietna- 
mese Embassy staff, spent long hours typing, editing and in the admin- 


istrative preparation of our manuscript in final form. 


McLean, Virginia Cao Van Vien 
20 December 1978 General, ARVN 


Dong Van Khuyen 
Lieutenant General, ARVN 
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CHAPTER I 
Nation-Building and Insurgency: 1954-1963 


The Geneva Agreements of 1954, which put an end to the French- 
Viet Minh War in Indochina, split Vietnam into two parts along the Ben 
Hai River at the 17th parallel, intended as a temporary demarcation 
line. Close to one million North Vietnamese inhabitants chose to 
migrate south where, together with the southern-born people and the 
National Army of Vietnam, they expected to build a new nation. With the 
direct support provided by the United States, South Vietnam was to 
become a free republic devoted to the anti-Communist cause. 

Soon after its regrouping from above the 17th parallel, the French 
Expeditionary Corps began to leave South Vietnam, and French authorities 
alsa turned over full sovereignty to the nationalist government led by 
Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem. The French Military Mission, which advised the Viet- 
namese National Army, was replaced by a joint U.S.-French training mission 
(TRIM) until 28 April 1956 when the French High Command in Indochina was 
disbanded, marking the end of French involvement in South Vietnam. From 
that day onwards, the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam 
(MAAG-V) took over the mission of training, reorganizing, and advising 


South Vietnam's armed forces. 
Coneept of Defense 


The U.S. military strategy in Southeast Asia at that juncture was 
no doubt heavily influenced by the U.S. war experience in Korea during 
1951-1953. In helping South Vietnam reorganize its national defense, 
MAAG-V therefore propounded the concept of deploying conventional infantry 


forces in depth from the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) southward to face the 


eventuality of overt aggression from the North. As conceived by MAAG-V, 
the primary mission of the Vietnamese National Army in this defense 
posture was to fight a delaying action in case of invasion pending a 
direct intervention by SEATO forces. 

South Vietnam's military authorities fully concurred with this 
defense concept. However, they did not regard it as the only strategic 
approach to meeting the Communist threat. Based on their experience 
during the early period of the Resistance war and the subsequent fight 
against the Viet Minh alongside French forces, South Vietnamese military 
leaders also advanced the concept of territorial or area defense as a 
complement to conventional force deployment. This concept envisaged the 
division of the RVN territory into areas of defense, each to be placed 
under the control of a territorial command whose responsibility was to 
coordinate all military activities designed to maintain security within 
its area of responsibility. To fulfill this mission, each territorial 
command was given control authority over all military, para-military, 
and poljce forces assigned, to include mobile intervention units attached 
to it by the regular army. 

MAAG-V authorities concurred in part with this territorial defense 
concept when they initially approved the RVNAF force structure to be 
composed of two elements: strike units (field divisions) and area defense 
units (light divisions and separate territorial regiments). In time, 
however, they rejected this concept altogether. MAAG-V therefore devoted 
its advisory efforts and all military assistance resources to organizing, 
training, and equipping the RVNAF as a conventional, anti-invasion 
military force. 

The conventional war of aggression that MAAG~-V strategists had 
assumed and for which they had helped South Vietnam build its defense 
did not materialize when the first signs of Communist aggression were 
detected. North Vietnam must have learned a lesson from the Korean War. 
It had seen how an overt act of aggression had failed in the face of 
determined and concerted reaction by the Free World under U.S. leadership. 
Taking advantage of its strong point which had proved successful against 


the French, North Vietnam began to wage people's or insurgency warfare 


with the purpose of seizing control in the South. Toward that end, Hanoi 
had reactivated the local Viet Minh infrastructure and guerrilla elements 
which had remained behind in 1954 and at the same time reinfiltrated the 

southern-born Viet Minh cadres and troops who had regrouped to the North 

and received insurgency training there. 

During the initial phase of insurgency the underground Communists 
employed every subversive tactic in an attempt to control the resource- 
rich and populous rural areas. These were precisely the areas which had 
not received adequate attention in the RVN defense systen. 

Not until 1961 did MAAG-V realize that to ensure proper protection 
for South Vietnam and save it from a Communist takeover, the country's 
defense should be founded not only on its capability to face an invasion 
from the outside but also on its ability to maintain security within the 
national borders. From this awareness, a compromise concept combining 
anti-invasion defense and territorial security began to evolve. But 
six years had elapsed and were irretrievably lost. Had the area defense 
concept been properly emphasized from the beginning, South Vietnam's 
defense efforts in terms of training and force structure organization 
could have been more equitably distributed between anti-invasion and 
territorial security capabilities. And if at the start of Communist 
insurgency South Vietnam had had adequate territorial forces to maintain 
effective security, especially in vital areas, then perhaps its general 


posture by 1961 would have been much better. 


Organtzation and Training 


Command and Control 


The initial dissension in defense concept between MAAG-V and the 
South Vietnamese Joint General Staff (JGS) led to the existence of two 
systems of command and control: territorial and tactical. The terri- 
torial system consisted of four levels of control headquarters: military 
region, subregion (French subdivision), sector, and subsector while the 
tactical system was composed of corps headquarters and infantry divisions. 


Although separate, both were placed under the control of the JGS. 


The RVN believed that the territorial command system was necessary 
to control and coordinate area security activities. This belief derived 
from lessons learned during the 1946-1954 French-Viet Minh war. Thus in 
spite of MAAG-V's objection, the RVN continued to maintain this system 
after the French departure. South Vietnam at that time was militarily 
divided into three military regions, nine subregions and 45 sectors. In 
1957, the subregions were deactivated following the gradual grouping of 
separate infantry regiments and battalions into divisions. The sectors 
therefore became directly subordinated to military region headquarters. 

As security continued to deteriorate, the GVN felt an acute need 
to improve effectiveness in controlling and coordinating territorial 
military activities, especially in MR-1 (which encompassed then the 
territory of former Cochinchina) whose headquarters was overburdened by 
the increased tempo of insurgency. In 1960, therefore, the GVN decided 
to reduce MR-1's span of territorial control by creating MR-5 -- with 
its headquarters at Can Tho -- which was assigned responsibility for 
the Mekong Delta. As a result, South Vietnam had four military regions, 
each directly responsible for from 5 to 16 sectors or provinces. 

In spite of its leverage in dispensing military aid, MAAG-V did not 
pressure the GVN into disbanding the territorial control system which it 
disavowed, apparently because of political sensitivities. In keeping 
with its original defense concept, MAAG-V concentrated instead on develop- 
ing the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) and consolidating the ARVN 
command and control system. These efforts resulted successively in the 
activation of seven infantry divisions by 1957, a Field Command in 1958, 
and three corps headquarters in 1959. 

According to many South Vietnamese military authorities, however, 
the ARVN Field Command was not a MAAG-V sponsored product. They believed 
that its activation had been motivated by internal politics. In any 
event, from its inception to 1964 when it was finally disbanded, the 
ARVN Field Command accomplished nothing significant in connection with 
combat operations. Moreover, it was criticized as being a holding area 
where military officers who were distrusted by the regime marked their 


idle time. 


The activation of corps headquarters, however, received wide accep- 
tance among the RVNAF. Most authorities regarded it as the hallmark 
of South Vietnam's coming of age in terms of military growth. Aside from 
national pride, the GVN also felt gratified by the additional support 
assets these army corps provided despite the possibility that their 
activation would upset and complicate the existing territorial command 
and control system. 

Indeed, this soon proved to be a substantial impediment to effective 
command and control. The difficulties stemmed from the fact that each 
corps was assigned the same area of responsibility as a military region and 


from the lack of directives defining the respective authority of a corps 
and a military region commander and the relationship between them with 


regard to common problems of defense and security. Both the corps and 
the military region commander, therefore, seemed to enjoy an equal 
authority since both were equally responsible to the JGS. This situation 
gave rise to duplication of responsibility and overlapping of authority 
between the corps and the military region commander, which inevitably 
entailed jealousy and conflict. Both felt equally responsible for the 
maintenance of security and equally empowered to employ military forces 
assigned to their area for that task. Each also reported directly to 
the JGS and even to the Commander-in-Chief (President) for every event 
that occurred within his area of responsibility. The victims of this 
confusion were the infantry division commanders, caught between their 
direct superior, the corps commander, and the territorial chief; they 
could not satisfy the demands of one without incurring the wrath of the 
other. If a division commander failed for example to make his units 
available for territorial security duties at the request of the military 
region commander, his uncooperativeness could be reported to the President. 
On the other hand, if he met the military region commander's request, 
he risked reprimand by the corps commander for insubordination. 

The realignment of territorial organization during 1961-62 which 
saw the deactivation of military region headquarters and the addition 
of another corps, each responsible for a corps tactical zone (CTZ), 


effectively resolved difficulties in command and control. This was in 


essence a compromise of defense concepts which offended neither MAAG-V 
nor the JGS since it provided for territorial control at the region and 
subregion level through the creation of division tactical areas (DTA) 
without impeding unity of command. Still, being a compromise, this 
solution seemed to please neither, especially the JGS. 

To the RVN authorities, the deactivation of military region head- 
quarters and assigning territorial responsibilities to corps and the 
half-hearted revival of the old subregion organization by making infantry 
divisions responsible for it indicated a certain reluctance on the part 
of MAAG-V authorities to regard territorial security as a truly primordial 
task. Indeed, MAAG-V seemed oblivious to the fact that the problem of 
territorial security encompassed much more than just combat activities. 
By its permanent nature, the task of maintaining territorial security 
involved innumerable administrative and support activities designed to 
sustain combat actions on a continuous basis which only a permanent ter- 
ritorial organization could provide. Tactical activities were essentially 
temporary; they flowed and ebbed and they might even cease altogether 
during certain periods of lull. While tactical units -- corps and 
divisions -- could be redeployed at will depending on requirements, 
those forces responsible for territorial security could not. This 
was both dictated by the nature of a war in which enemy attacks were 
usually unpredictable and the strategic necessity to exert a constant 
military pressure on the enemy in order to counterbalance his protracted 
warfare and guerrilla tactics. 

A territerial control system, therefore, had to be construed as 
the backbone of the counterinsurgency war machinery, the mainstay of 
tactical forces on which their performance and effectiveness necessarily 
depended. Consequently, we believe that in the first place the importance 
of territorial security should have been correctly assessed and given 
proper priority within the framework of counterinsurgency efforts. 

Once this primordial condition had been met, it ensued that American 
and South Vietnamese authorities should be able to face the defense 
problem squarely and explore it in depth in order to take proper, 


realistic actions. We are convinced that at that early stage of the 


war, the activation of army corps was not a real necessity and that 
efforts should have been devoted instead to consolidating the terri- 
torial defense system and making it effective. This could be achieved 
by reinforcing command and staff capabilities at the sector level and 

at the same time reducing the span of control of military region head- 
quarters, making them more effective in the coordination and control of 
territorial security activities. To the best of our judgment, each 
military region should be responsible for no more than five to seven 
provinces at the most, and the size of each sector headquarters should 
be commensurate with the territory and forces under its control. We 

do not think that the deactivation of corps headquarters would have had 
any adverse effect on the conduct of the war at that juncture aside 
perhaps from a feeling of organizational regression which, from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint, might just be a mild and passing revulsion. The 
consolidation and buildup of a strong territorial defense and control 
system no doubt would have incurred additional expenditures and manpower, 
but we think that this was an indispensable cost. 

The deployment of infantry divisions for the defense and protection 
of populous and resource-rich areas was certainly a logical move, However, 
the assignment of permanent tactical areas of responsibility (DTAs) to 
divisions and burdening division headquarters with territorial duties 
appeared to be too much of an expediency to suit a protracted war. More- 
over, this affected the mobility of infantry divisions which were designed 
to operate as strike forces, and the fact that these mobile units stayed 
in a certain area for a long time made their extrication extremely pain- 
ful and damaging because of the physical and psychological void they 
would leave behind in that area. Definitely, the confinement of all 
nine ARVN infantry divisions to permanent areas of responsibility was 
not a satisfactory solution to the problem of territorial security. 

Some authorities had proposed an alternative which would reinstate 
the old subregion headquarters, thereby freeing divisions from territorial 
duties and alleviating the overwhelming control burdens placed on military 
region headquarters. This was an entirely feasible solution, they felt, 


because if need be, we could always deactivate some divisional headquarters 


and reallocate their manpower and equipment to the subregion commands. 
Then the disconnected regiments could be reassigned as subregion inter- 
vention or reserve forces. As to the remaining divisions once disengaged 
from territorial responsibility, they could be employed as region inter- 
vention or reserve forces. At the discretion of the JGS and depending 
upon the tactical situation, these divisions could take turns receiving 
MR assignments in certain well-defined but limited areas of operation 

for short periods of time. While this idea sounded tempting because it 
would help strengthen the territorial security system and provide sub- 
Stantial strike forces for the subregional level, we think that its major 
flaw lay in the creation of an intermediary command echelon, making the 
system administratively cumbersome and operationally slow. Also, the 
reduction of infantry divisions was not something to be taken lightly 

in the face of stepped up combat requirements. 

The best solution in our judgment would have been to realign our 
territorial organization into seven or nine military regions, each con~ 
trolling from five to seven sectors. The best employment of our nine 
infantry divisions would have been to maintain them in a general reserve 
status and alternately assign them as required to military regions for 
the conduct of pacification operations within a specific and temporary 
area of tactical responsibility. 

At the top level of the defense structure, the RVN organization 
for command and control underwent no change when MAAG-V assumed advisory 
responsibilities for the Vietnamese National Army in 1955. This organi~ 
_ zation remained essentially as it had been except for a few minor 
alterations especially in the areas of finance and logistics. During 
this period, the double subordination of technical services -- to the 
Ministry of Defense command-wise and to the JGS support-wise -~ caused 
numerous difficulties in coordination and combat support, making both 
slow and ineffective. This situation seemed to be perpetrated by 
political motives. The directors of these services generally cutranked 
the JGS staff division chiefs; most also enjoyed the trust and esteem 
of the regime, being themselves affiliates of political organizations 
loyal to Mr. Diem. As a result, they did not have much respect for the 
JGS or its authority. 


Top-level defense organizations abounded. There were policy-making 
bodies such as the National Security Council (NSC) and the Ministry of 
Defense (MOD) and under them, the Permanent Secretariat of Defense (PSOD) 
and the JGS. But no one among them was entrusted with real authority, 
and their services were seidom appropriately used. As far as defense 
policies and military matters were concerned, President Diem seemed to 
trust only himself and his brother-counselor. Between them, they devised 
policies, studied problems, made plans, and then privately issed direc- 
tives to the executors, often down to a low level and usually bypassing 
channels. The conduct of the war, therefore, suffered from lack of 
uniform planning and coordination. The PSOD, for example, which was 
intended as an executive body in charge of monitoring, coordinating, and 
following up on the execution of NSC decisions made in the framework of 
total war efforts, was left in a position of impotence and inaction just 
like the Field Command and, to a lesser extent, the JGS. From the day 
he took power, President Diem never trusted the JGS or made proper use 
of its planning capabilities. He became even more estranged with the 
JGS especially after the paratroopers’ abortive coup in 1960 and the 
aerial bombing of his palace in 1962. 

The fact that the JGS always performed the duties of an Army command 
in addition to its joint responsibilities clearly violated an important 
principle of staff planning and operation in spite of the economy in 
personnel and facilities. The JGS, therefore, tended to devote most of 
its efforts to day-to-day ARVN operations to the detriment of joint and 
long-range planning. Despite MAAG-V recommendations, President Diem 
never fully consented to the idea of a separate ARVN command. When he 
finally but reluctantly approved its activation in 1962, he failed to 
give this command organization any terms of reference with regard to 


its authority and responsibilities vis-a-vis the JGS. 


Regular Combat Forces 
The upgrading of our infantry organization into divisions was 


definitely a sound and prescient move even during the incipient stage 


of insurgency in view of the North Vietnamese Army (NVA) development 


trends. It effectively gave a strong backbone to the developing ARVN, 
making it a proud and formidable opponent of the NVA and enhancing South 
Vietnam's self-assurance at the same time. MAAG-V's effort to standardize 
the organization of ARVN infantry divisions by 1959 facilitated their 
uniform administration and training. However, the deployment of all 
seven divisions in an anti-invasion disposition near border areas practi- 
cally left a force vacuum in the Mekong Delta, the primary target of 
Communist insurgency in view of its rich resources and dense population. 
This was an unwise force disposition which obviously contributed little 
to the GVN effort of keeping insurgent activities under control since 

at that time all para-military forces such as the police, the Self- 
Defense Corps (SDC), and the Civil Guard (CG) were still in their forma- 
tive stage. 

The GVN corrective action in deploying the major part of these 
divisions back to populous centers in 1961 was a timely albeit somewhat 
expedient move which responded well to the stepped-up tempo of insurgency. 
The same could be said of efforts to activate two additional divisions, 
four separate infantry regiments, and 86 ranger companies to reinforce 
the defense of rural areas. Other efforts to equip ARVN armored cavalry 
units with M-114 then M-113 APCs and the effective support of U.S. heli- 
copter units also contributed to improving significantly the combat 
effectiveness of ARVN infantry units. 

Under MAAG-V sponsorship and instigations, formal tactical train- 
ing in schools and in units was well organized and progressed smoothly 
phase after phase as scheduled. The nature and purpose of this training = 
effort, however, was purely conventional; it did not help combat units 
cope with the unconventional requirements of counterinsurgency warfare 
and fight it effectively. Many unit commanders in effect complained 
of having to "learn one way and practice another way." Naturally, U.S. 

Army doctrine and field manuals served as the guide and yardstick in 
developing ARVN combat capabilities. 

The year 1961 was perhaps the turning point in our training approach. 
MAAG-V published a guidance on "Tactics and Techniques of Counterinsur- 


gency Operations'' designed for ARVN use. Drawn upon lessons learned from 


10 


the First Indochina War and counterinsurgency campaigns in Malaysia and 
the Philippines and adapted to the Vietnam context, the tactics and 
techniques propounded were appropriately responsive to the flexible 
requirements of the war at that juncture. Tactical training subjects, 
therefore, had to be revised and almost completely rewritten in order 

to place the ARVN commander and his unit in an environment of small-unit 
activities apt at any moment to upgrade into one of concentrated, com- 
bined-arms operations of large scale. In addition 6 adapting programs 
of instruction to counterinsurgency requirements, training efforts also 
sought to improve combat leadership both in the field and in rear bases. 
All this appeared to be pointing in the right direction as far as the 


ARVN was concerned. 


Territorial Forces 

In contrast to the ARVN development process, the building of local 
or territorial forces was entirely a South Vietnamese initiative and 
undertaking. During this period, the defense of villages and hamlets 
was organized at the GVN discretion without the benefit of MAAG-V 
advisory assistance. Basically, the close-range defense of village and 
hamlets was assumed by armed elements called the Self-Defense Corps (SDC); 
beyond the boundaries of villages up to the district level, the Civil 
Guard (CG) took over. The SDC and CG forces were placed under the 
operational control of village and province chiefs, respectively. Their 
activities were coordinated with those of the police for the purpose of 
maintaining local security. 

The concept of using village inhabitants and arming them for the 
defense of their own communities derived from the age-old, proven 
practice of pioneer farming in Vietnamese history. Based on the 


principle of "citizen in peacetime, soldier in war time,'' this concept 
was entirely responsive to counterinsurgency requirements. Indeed, for 
a man to dedicate himself to fighting, there was no motivating force 
stronger than the need to protect his own family and defend his own 
home. Technically, he also fought better because he knew in detail 

his own environment. This was basically the rationale behind the SDC 


organization. 
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Ideally, of course, all inhabitants of a village or hamlet regard- 
less of age and sex should actively participate in its defense and fight 
with every kind of weapon available, from home-made machetes to govern- 
ment-issued rifles. Thus conceived, village defense should not be the 
sole responsibility of SDC elements. This was the best and least expen- 
sive but also the most difficult concept of defense because its success- 
ful implementation depended on the villagers’ motivation, good organiza- 
tion, and dedicated leadership. In the Vietnam context, it was not 
always the local government officials who could achieve this; in many 
instances, success rather depended on the leadership and motivation 
provided by religions, civic associations, and political groups. Typical 
examples of effective local defense could be found among Catholic refugee 
communities, Hoa Hao and Cao Dai villages, and in those areas where the 
influence of long-standing political parties such as the VNQDD and the 
Dai Viet was strong. On the other hand, failure was common among villages 
formerly under Viet Minh control in spite of local governments and self- 
defense organizations. 

The Civil Guard Organization derived from the concept of auxiliary 
force prevalent during the semi-colonial period. Basically organized 
into separate companies, the CG was the principal force employed by 
sector commanders to maintain local security. Its success frequently 
depended on intervention or support provided by regular army units. 

Many believed that the CG would not have existed had it not been for 

the divergence of defense concepts between South Vietnamese and MAAG~V 
authorities and especially the MAAG-V imposed ceiling of 100,000 men for 
the National Armed Forces in early 1955. Im any event, the existence 
of this GVN-supported military force proved to be beneficial to counter- 
insurgency efforts in the years ahead. 

Not being the benficiaries of the U.S. military assistance program 
(MAP), the CG and SDC had to go through an extremely painful and difficult 
formative process during their initial stage of organization, especially 
in terms of equipment and logistic support. Naturally, their equipment 
consisted of nothing else but an assortment of obsolete weapons and 


long outdated stocks of ammunition, ali discarded and left behind by 
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French forces. The CG or SDC trooper participated in combat activities 
with apprehension; in contact with the enemy, his ammunition often would 
not go off and was not always resupplied in time. Placed low in national 
priorities and not being part of the regular army, both the CG and SDC 
were denied a fair share of manpower resources and did not receive ade- 
quate support in logistics and in training. From their inception, they 
had never been properly trained, whether individually or as units. As 

a result, their ineffectiveness in counterinsurgency activities was 
inevitable. 

As the fighting intensified, the Civil Guard in particular was 
called upon to assume increasingly heavy combat responsibilities not 
unlike those of the regular army. Yet its organization, pay, and other 
benefits were much below what the regular army enjoyed. Because of 
this low standing and indifferent care, a certain compiex of inferiority 
and envy developed among its ranks, which eventually affected the per- 
formance of the CG as a combat force. 

South Vietnam's territorial defense underwent a radical movement 
beginning in 1961 when the U.S. military assistance program was extended 
to the CG and SDC and U.S. advisers were assigned to the sector level. 
Concomitantly and working hand in hand with the GVN, MAAG-V initiated 
a program designed to improve and develop the territorial forces with 
particular emphasis on basic organization, equipment, and training. 

The SDC was uniformly realigned into standard squads and platoons for 
assignment to hamlets and villages respectively. This organizational 
concept was logical and fully compatible with the geographical configura- 
tion of the South Vietnamese village whose hamlets were sometimes 

several miles removed from one another. Despite this, SDC units continued 
to operate as a standing military force detached from the total context 

of village defense. MAAG~V and the GVN seemed to be devoting most efforts 
on developing the SDC capabilities and not enough on improving village 
defense through popular participation. Yet both must have been aware 

that in a counterinsurgency environment, the success or effectiveness 

of rice-roots level defense depended not so much on a standing force 


alone as on full participation by all villagers in one capacity or 
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another. Still, this standardized SDC organization often appeared not 
very flexible in meeting defense requirements, especially for large 
villages having more than five hamlets. In those cases, some upgrading 
in organization seemed to be indicated for better control, administration, 
and care of SDC troops. For example, hamlet squads could be grouped into = 
inter-hamlet platoons and village platoons into a company. 

As far as the Civil Guard was concerned, the fact that it continued A 
to operate as separate companies independently from the regular army 
appeared not very responsive to the war situation by that time when 
most enemy guerrilla and local forces had been upgraded into companies 
and battalions. The separation of the CG and the ARVN also did not help 
resolve the former's combat support problems and its feeling of inferi- 
ority or inadequacy. It might even alienate one from the other in the 
long run. 

We believe that both MAAG-V and the GVN should have taken advantage 
of the U.S. President's decision to strengthen South Vietnam's defenses 
at that juncture to revise the total counterinsurgency force structure 
by integrating the CG into the ARVN and making both a fully-integrated ~ 
military force. The CG should have been then upgraded into infantry 
battalions organic to and operating under the control of sector commands. 
This would have helped remove the physical and psychological gap between 
territorial and regular forces and improve administration, support, and 
command and control, making both more effective. Since infantry was 
the main counterinsurgency force, this force should have consisted of 
two complementary components: a strategic and tactical strike component 
(infantry divisions) and an area security component made up of separate 
infantry battalions and groups. These area or territorial units could 
have alternated between static defense duties beyond the SDC capabilities 
and reserve or strike duties at the sector level. 

Some believed, however, that President Diem, suspicious as he was, 
could hardly be amenable to this concept of force integration especially 
after the 1960 abortive coup by ARVN elements. This might be true, but 
even if he had rejected this move, he would probably have agreed to up- 


grading CG companies into battalions, which, to our judgment, was a 
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tactical necessity, given the size of engagements prevailing at that time. 
There was no doubt that company-level activities no longer responded 
effectively to the requirements of stepped up fighting. In the counter- 
insurgency context of South Vietnam, we believe that the smaliest size 
and best suited unit was the battalion. Only the battalion had the capa- 
bilities and an organization flexible enough to meet the fluid tactical 
requirements of counterinsurgency warfare. For example, a battalion 
could break down into small units to conduct saturation patrol activities 
designed to keep a constant pressure on the enemy. If required, it could 
also quickly reassemble to cordon and search an insecure village or mount 
a concerted attack against local enemy forces in coordination with other 
combat arms. But some contended that during that period of time it was 
almost impossible to upgrade the Civil Guard into battalions given its 
insufficient cadre resources. While it was true that the Civil Guard 
and even the RVNAF were critically short of cadres at that juncture, we 
feel that this problem could have been solved within a reasonable time 
with appropriate planning. However, we could not achieve this without 
first formulating our tactical needs and deciding on a proper concept 
of force structure organization in the case of the Civil Guard. 

In terms of equipment, the replacement of all obsolescent weapons 
by standardized U.S. armament identical to that used by the RVNAF gave 
the CG and SDC a substantial edge in combat performance. Logistically, 
it helped make training, supply, and maintenance uniform; psychologically, 
it boosted the morale of CG and SDC troopers who now fought with more 
self-assurance. MAP budget limitations, however, prevented improvements 
in communications and transportation. From villages to district head- 
quarters, radio communications were virtually non-existent, which made 
it impossible to dispatch village security and intelligence reports in 
time. Liaison was normally accomplished by road, and village officials 
were usually compelled to use private means of transportation. Communi- 
cations from district to province headquarters, which made use of 
obsolescent field radio sets left behind by French forces, were sporadic 
and unreliable. There was almost no military transportation available 


for sector and district operational use. For CG troop movement to combat 
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areas, province chiefs usually relied on public works trucks or requisi- 3 
tioned civilian buses. Keeping combat operations a military secret was 
therefore difficult because in an insurgency war the enemy's ears and 
eyes were almost everywhere. This was both a weakness and disadvantage 
for the GVN. 

To train the CG and SDC, MAAG-V devoted extraordinary efforts to 
the establishment of SDC training centers in almost every province and 
the employment of mobile training teams. Entire SDC squads and sometimes 
platoons took turns undergoing training at these centers where new CG 
recruits also received basic and advanced individual training. As to 
CG companies, they received in-place training conducted by mobile 
training teams. The training process, as a result, advanced rapidly. ~ 
The availability of provincial training centers also made both training 
and family visits convenient for local SDC troops. Despite these advan- 
tages, the dilution of facilities and resources tended to make training 
less uniform and deprived SDC training centers of adequate training aids, 
a good firing range, and suitable exercise grouhds. With the assistance 
of U.S. advisers, programs of instruction were well and comprehensively 
prepared but heavily oriented toward techniques and tactics. They did 
not include any part on political indoctrination which was of prime 
importance in an ideological war. In addition to professional training, 
therefore, the CG and SDC soldiers should have been made conscious of 
their duties and responsibilities toward public safety and local security 
and above all the reasons why they fought. For the SDC in particular, 
political indoctrination was indispensable and should have covered both 


full-time and part-time elements. 


Counterinsurgency Strategtes and Tacttcs 


Pioneer Farms and Agrovilles 


Pioneer Farms and Agrovilles were primarily two socio-economic 
programs designed by the GVN under the First Republic to solve the food 
and subsistence problems of a country ravaged by nearly a decade of war 


and threatened by Communist aggression. Both programs reflected, however, 
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a long-range strategic concept whose purpose was not only to extend 
security to outlying rural areas but also to deny Communist insurgents 
the use of such areas. President Diem certainly deserved the credit for 
foresightedness because he had correctly surmised what kind of warfare 
the Communists would wage in South Vietnam. He understood well that one 
primordial rule of insurgency warfare was to secure firmly-established 
sanctuaries in outlying places -- swamps, jungles, and mountains -- 

and use them as staging areas from where to extend activities into the 
populous lowlands and urban centers. Pre-empting the use of areas sus- 
ceptible of becoming sanctuaries by the enemy would certainly deprive 
him of a sure footing. The best approach to this would be to pre-position 
our own people, especially those from well-organized and well-motivated 
communities to keep watch over these areas and transform them into 
defense bulwarks. 

Being a deeply patriotic man and a dedicated anti-French nationalist, 
President Diem must have carefully studied the Viet Minh resistance move- 
ment, especially its staging areas and safe havens throughout Vietnam. 

If the Viet Minh were to attempt a conquest of the south by using the 
same warfare strategy, he was almost certain where and how they would 
begin. As a result, President Diem systematically proceeded to pre- 
empt the Viet Minh's return by turning their former strongholds first 
into pioneer farming areas and later agrovilles. Most of these farms 
and agrovilles were strategically located throughout South Vietnam's 
high plateau and swampy areas from the DMZ to the Ca Mau peninsula. 

To populate these outlying places he brought in North Vietnamese Catholic 
refugees, Catholic farmers from Central Vietnam, and retired servicemen 
and their families, all of whom he knew were staunchly anti-Communist 
and loyal. His action proved prophetic because throughout the insur- 
gency war that broke out soon afterwards, the Communists were using the 
same base areas they had used before against the French. 

The results of the Pioneer Farm and Agroville Programs were not the 
same in every area. Some settlements were successful enough to serve 
as excellent staging areas for operations against the enemy's war zones 


and bases throughout the war; they also contributed significantly to our 
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efforts at reducing the extent of enemy control. Some, however, turned = 
out to be failures and had to be abandoned. The primary element of 
success in most cases, besides strong motivation and good leadership, 

was the indispensable mutual support between the settlement and an urban 
or rural area where GVN control was firmly established. More to the 
point, it was the availability of road access which made intervention 

by governmental troops possible when the settlement was under enemy 
pressure or attack. As for the settlements that experienced failure, 

the conditions were invariably adverse. Failure in most cases could 

be attributed to: poor leadership, lack of dedication on the part of 
government cadres, low morale among the settlers, and physical isolation 
of the settlement area because of remoteness or inadequate road access. 
Other cases of failure resulted from involuntary displacement of settlers 
or inability of governmental troops to intervene in time. 

Both the Pioneer Farms and the Agroville Programs could have been 
more successful had the GVN enjoyed the liberty of using its armed 
forces for this purpose. Army units could have served as the motivating: 
force which attracted settlers and helped them build their communities 
physically and morally. They could assist in construction work, train 
the people in self-defense, and provide protection by conducting patrols 
and preventing the enemy from returning to the settlement area. To bring a 
this program to success, more aid would have been required in terms of 
road building machinery and defoliation. This was needed to improve ~ 
road access, clear jungles and transform the wilderness into farmland, 
and make these large former enemy base areas accessible to long-range 
patrols and serve our tactical advantage in the event of war. The 
history of Vietnam fully demonstrates that this concept of-military- 
civilian cooperation in pioneering farming had made it possible for the 
Vietnamese people to extend their territory to the tip of the Indochinese 
peninsula and defend it effectively. Furthermore, counterinsurgency 
experience also taught us that an effective road and waterway communica- 
tion system was the key to pacification success. It seemed to tell us 
that security went only as far as the road or the canal, which prompted 
Many to call the Vietnam war a war of bulldozers and dredgers. To a 


certain extent this was true. 
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Strategic Hamlets 

Critics of the Strategic Hamlet program alleged that the GVN and 
its U.S. advisers had transplanted this strategic idea in pacification 
which had proved a success in Malaysia a decade earlier but failed to 
take heed of an important fact: that British concentration measures only 
affected the Chinese who were the source of insurgency, not the indigenous 
Malays. In South Vietnam, these critics remarked, those who were forced 
to live in strategic hamlets were the indigenous peasants whose lives 
had been deeply rooted in their native villages for generations. 

This critical remark was true only as far as forced living was 
concerned, which caused resentment among those people affected. The 
strategic hamlet concept itself, however, was not necessarily an adapta- 
tion of British strategy in Malaysia despite apparent similarities. This 
concept had antecedents in Vietnamese history which dated back to the 
period of Chinese domination, but the most striking and recent precedent 
was perhaps the "combat village" defense system established during the 
1946-1954 war of resistance against the French. To curtail French con- 
trol, the Viet Minh government practically turned every village into a 
resistance nest and used the popular saying "when bandits break into a 
house, even a woman fights back" as an effective combat motto. The 
corral~like configuration of the village especially in North and Central 
Vietnam lent itself to excellent defense against penetration with its 
high, thorny, and dense bamboo hedge enveloping the habitations inside 
like a solid, almost impenetrable rampart whose single opening made 
access control most convenient. 

It was this concept of “combat village" that inspired the strategic 
hamlet defense system. But if this concept had successfully worked in 
North and Central Vietnam because it required no dislocation of the rural 
population, it posed a big problem in South Vietnam, especially in MR-3 
and MR-4. The fact was that in South Vietnam the village was much 
larger and consisted of separate hamlets pyhsically removed from one 
another and often made up of scattered individual habitations. The 
GVN concept of village defense, therefore, was based on the hamlet, which 
alleviated problems of barrier organization but in many cases still 


invoived regrouping of the scattered hamlet population. 
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Regrouping was indispensable for improved protection and better 
defense although painful for the dislocated people involved in the pro~- 
cess. However, dislocation and interruption of the normal life pattern 
were not new to the South Vietnamese rural people who had voluntarily 
left their homes vacant and their gardens unattended during the resist- 
ance war. Dislocation needed not to be painful if it had been thoroughly 
explained and understood as a necessity required by the people's own 
safety and dictated by the national cause. 

Criticizing a strategic concept by just dwelling on its single 
aspect of dislocation was perhaps unfair, narrow, and prejudicious. 

Such a criticism reflected an incomplete understanding of the Vietnamese 
people and its historical experience. Regardless of what had been said 
about it, the strategic hamlet program remained a judicious national 
policy, a true antidote to Communist subversive and total warfare. Its 
chief merit lay in the fact that it had been comprehensively designed 

to improve the people's living standards through socio-economic develop- 
ment at the rice-roots level. It was a sound strategic concept whose 
objective was to neutralize and counterbalance the effects of a war 
without frontlines by transforming the countryside into a system of 
mutually-supporting fortifications. It sought to build and consolidate 
the spirit of self-assurance, self-reliance, and voluntary participation 
which would sustain the nation's efforts in a protracted war of attrition. 

Finally, the strategic hamlet program should prove to be a less 
costly defense enterprise in the long run, but its success depended on 
perseverance and continued popular support. Indeed, only the people 
could neutralize the subversive effects of insurgency warfare, and 
only the hamlet residents in particular could identify and eliminate the 
insurgents. For counterinsurgency purposes, no other motive could be 
stronger than the need to protect one’s own family and property. This 
was the overriding self-defense principle on which the strategic hamlet 
concept was built. 

The major flaw of this undertaking stemmed primarily from the methods 
and spirit with which local government officials implemented the program. 


Driven by overzeal and a desire to please President Diem, these officials 
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failed to work out basic plans designed to prepare the local people psycho- 
logically for the event and elicit their voluntary participation. In the 
complex and difficult political situation of South Vietnam at that time, 
this process required patience and persuasive skills. The first step 
that would have paved the way for success was to explain how the program 
would benefit hamlet residents and those who had to resettle in terms of 
security and protection against Communist insurgents. This step was 
important because South Vietnam was a free country and the people should 
be given time to weigh these benefits and decide for themselves to accept 
sacrifice. But instead of doing this, local governments had acted in a 
most mischievous manner, conducting for example swift cordon operations 
to round up people and move them against their will into designated hamn- 
lets where resettlement facilities did not exist. Often, hamlet people 
were also forced to perform maintenance on CG and SDC outposts or to 
clean them, which provided an opportunity for local officials to claim 
efficiency and popular support. 

The end result was that instead of voluntary participation, a pri- 
mordial condition for this national policy to achieve success, the stra- 
tegic hamlet people found themselves living in a state of represeed 
feelings, suspicion, and frustration. Under such circumstances, enemy 
propaganda and criticisms directed against the government surely combined 
to edge these people into confusion and disaffection. In the meantime, 
strategic hamlet residents were yet to see for themselves what the GVN 
had brought them in terms of socio-economic upward mobility. For all 
practical purposes, the GVN also seemed to fail in this regard; its 
promises could not be honored because of the limitations in support 
resources available. 

The fact that the Communsits were giving top priority to disruptive 
efforts designed to dismantle the strategic hamlets testified to the 
partial success of this program. Technically, the program had indeed 
succeeded in controlling the hamlet population and isolating them from 
parasitic Viet Cong agit-prop agents and guerrillas. It also won over 
a large segment of ruraf society to the national cause. The eventual 


continuation of this basic strategy with a few modifications under the 
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pacification program, which was undertaken by the Second Republic and 
fully supported by the U.S., further demonstrated its soundness, adapt- 
ability, and responsiveness to the war situation at the rice-roots level. 
It was a regret that as an ally in war, the U.S. had taken so long to 
realize the full impact of Communist insurgency and make the proper move 
to fight it effectively. Had the Agroville and Strategic Hamlet programs 
benefited from the same kind of support given to pacification, we believe 


that the turn of events would have drastically changed. 


Elimination of the Viet Cong Infrastructure 
As early as 1958, the GVN had recognized the important role played 


by the Communist infrastructure in a war of subversion and sabotage. 
Elements of the Viet Cong Infrastructure (VCI) in effect acted not unlike 
a shadow government where their influence was strong. The incited and 
directed subversive activities in areas being contested or under GVN con- 
trol. These activities gave the impression of ubiquitous Communist pre- 
sence and consequently impaired popular confidence in the GVN. 

We believe therefore that regardless of adverse political conse- 
quences, President Diem’s decision to eliminate the VCI, the active 
Communist war machinery in South Vietnam, was perhaps the most clear-~ 
sighted offensive move at that early stage of insurgency. Directed 
against the enemy's most vulnerable point, this move was to achieve the 
best results through economy of force déspite its low profile. President 
Diem had correctly surmised that once this nerve system was destroyed or 
neutralized by GVN actions, the body limbs (assassination squads, village 
guerrillas, local forces etc.) would either be completely paralyzed, or 
their activities would be disjointed, ineffective. 

President Diem began his offensive action by promulgating succes~ 
sively ordinances Nos. 6 and 47 during 1956 and the famous 10/59 decree- 
Law, which completely outlawed the Communists and any actions deemed 
detrimental to national security. The 10/59 decree-law in particular 
drew intense fire from political figures of the opposition who regarded 
it as paving the way for bloody repressions against dissenters and 


dictatorship. The most apprehensive provision of this legislation was 
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the creation of special military tribunals empowered to impose the death 
penalty within three days of trial on those defendants convicted of 
flagrant or premeditated acts of sabotage or in violation of national 
security. 

Despite its harshness, this law was indispensable in that it dealt 
forcefully and promptly with acts of sabotage or subversion and effec- 
tively deterred their perpetration. Experience seemed to dictate that 
there was no other effective way against Communist violence. To destroy 
the will of insurgents, a measured stick would be needed in order to 
induce them to bite the carrot; half-measures could only spell failure 
in view of Communist intractability. What mattered most was not the 
promulgation of a punitive law but how this law could be correctly im- 
plemented. 

To their credit, the GVN security and law enforcement agencies under 
the Diem regime did strike effectively at the VCI, but at the same time 
they also bore down upon the wrong elements. Their mistakes caused a 
great apprehension among those who had fought the French in the resistance 
movement and among the opposition leadership, feeding dissension and dis- 
affection. More specifically, "special action teams" in MR-1, a virtually 
private security force owned by Mr. Diem and controlled by his youngest 
brother, Mr. Can, for purported VCI elimination purposes, became the 
object of controversial opinion because their actions were also directed 
against political dissidents. To some extent, these repressive actions 
degraded the anti-Communist cause and alienated the public. 

The fact that President Diem gave direct orders to province chiefs 
for the elimination of the VCI also gave rise to much speculation and 
suspicion. It appeared that these-orders were all verbal instructions 
specifying the liquidation of the most dangerous VCI cadres. As a result, 
only the ordinary, rank and file VCI elements were ever brought to trial 
by military tribunals. Arrests and suspects were numerous, but the trial 
process usually took too long, which impelled GVN authorities to expand 
or build more detention facilities. 

Another significant shortcoming which affected the effectiveness 


of VCI elimination efforts was the lack of a unified and extensive 
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intelligence system at the rice-roots level, the lack of cooperation 
between military and civilian collection agencies at all echelons, and 
the absence of cordinated actions between security and combat forces. 

On the other hand, the local population in villages and hamlets was not 
effectively organized and motivated to participate in intelligence- 
gathering activities because the intelligence and security network, 
military or civilian, seemed to stop at the district level. ARVN and 

CG combat units on operations were usually not given adequate information 
on the local VCI; besides, they were also little interested in this type 
of information, regarding the VCI not as their main target. The SDC was 
perhaps the most knowledgeable about the VCI but lacked the self-con- 
tained capability to destroy it especially in outlying hamlets. It was 
also not properly used for intelligence-gathering or elimination purposes. 
The national police, meanwhile, appeared to possess extensive information 
on the VCI but was reluctant to share what it considered as private 
property with other agencies. This was a waste of resources because 
police forces by themselves were incapable of destroying the VCI especially 


in outlying areas where only ARVN units could operate. 
Area Securtty 


In the history of Vietnam, the frontier outpost had played an 
important role in the defense against foreign invasion and the gradual 
southward expansion of the nation. The outpost concept had also been 
used successfully by French forces in South Vietnam during the First 
Indochina war. The French had built an elaborate system of watchtowers 
and outposts to control the areas they had pacified and to keep Viet 
Minh activities in check*. This system continued to be used by the GVN 


throughout the war for the same practical purposes. 


lie Duan, then President of South Vietnam's Administration Committee 
admitted in an article published by Nhan Dan Mien Nam (People of the 
South): "The enemy is holding the initiative while we are on the defen- 
sive. This is because he has cut up our zone into parcels and enveloped 
us with a crisscrossing system of watchtowers and outposts along lines 
of communication and deep into villages and hamlets." 
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As pacification progressed, the system of watchtowers and outposts 
also expanded. By simply looking at the pattern of this system, one 
had an instant idea as to what areas were under GVN control and where 
the enemy's zone lay. The structural sophistication and capabilities 
of each outpost or watchtower depended on the enemy's capabilities in 
the area and the size and mission of the unit in charge. As a rule of 
thumb, the stronger the enemy, the more elaborate and more fortified 
the outpost. In general, watchtowers were built high along lines of 
communication and waterways to provide good observation. Each was 
usually manned by a SDC squad or combat team with the mission of observ— 
ing the local area assigned and reporting on enemy activities, especially 
troop movements and road sabotage. 

Interspersed among the watchtowers were the outposts. An outpost 
was an elaborate fortification with watchtowers and bunkers capable 
of firing in all directions and usually built to control vital points 
such as important bridges, road intersections, ferries, etc. Each 
outpost was usually manned by at least one CG platoon or company which 
was responsible for supporting the watchtowers and conducting patrols 
in the area. In addition to area watchtowers and outposts, there was 
also one SDC outpost for each village, usually built near or within the 
premises of the village office. This outpost was manned by a SDC squad 
or platoon which protected the village office and served as the village's 
intervention force. 

The existence of outposts not only conditioned military thinking; 
it also became ingrained in the hearts and minds of the people. To then, 
outposts symbolized the strength and authority of the government, its 
determination to stay among and protect them. As a result, the construc- 
tion of a new outpost, the loss of an old one to the enemy, or the 
evacuation of an outpost because of tactical requirements, all had a 
meaningful significance and affected their lives as well as their morale. 
Because of this, GVN and military authorities were usually caught in 
the dilemma of having to choose between military requirements and the 
people's morale and confidence. The enemy was no doubt fully aware of 


the military and psychological significance of outposts. He developed 
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several tactics designed to neutralize their effectiveness. By 
attacking, laying siege or simply putting pressure on an outpost, the 
enemy definitely wanted to achieve a certain military goal. But above 
all, what he really sought was to destroy the symbolic significance of 
the outpost and to prove to the local people that he was strong and his 
presence ubiquitous. 
The outpost concept by itself had several shortcomings. It was 
first and foremost expensive, especially in terms of manpower, comnuni- - 
cations equipment, and construction and barrier materials. To be effec- 
tive, an outpost required a good size military force and an elaborate 
defense system. Because the central government usually lacked resources 
for adequate support, local governments frequently prevailed on material 
and labor contributions from the local population for the construction 
and maintenance of outposts. Although this practice was expedient and 
effecient militarily, it could be detrimental to the GVN efforts of 
winning over the people psychologically. 
The outpost system also dispersed and diluted the GVN combat and 
combat support resources. We wanted to be militarily strong everywhere 
but we ended up weak and vulnerable in many places. As a permanent = 
objective, an outpost offered the enemy the advantage of carefully 
planning for its attack or moving past it. By staying with an outpost 
over a long period of time, the unit in charge developed a familiar 
pattern of activity and eventually lost all initiatives, tending to 
remain inside the defense perimeter. This practically gave the enemy 
free use of the surrounding area and control of the outpost's access. 
Tactics that the enemy developed over the years to control the country- 
side had taken full advantage of the outpost's basic weaknesses. Most 
familiar were harassment actions designed to restrict patrol activities, 
ambushes on patrols or main access routes, and attacks combined with 
ambushes (cong don da vien) to destroy intervention forces. All of 
these enemy actions gradually impaired the district's or provinces's 
capabilities in maintaining security. 
The success of the area security concept, which was centered on the 


outpost system, depended primarily on intervention forces at all levels, 
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effective communications, fire support, and mobility. Intervention 
forces played a role of primary importance not only in ensuring our 
defense but also in deterring enemy acedonat* Their presence and capa- 
bilities made the enemy think twice before attempting to attack our 
outposts; they also enhanced the initiative of local military authorities. 
If enough intervention forces were available, they could be employed to: 
exert a constant pressure on the enemy through various tactical actions, 
thereby throwing him off-balance and on the defensive. During this 
period, however, not ali districts and provinces had enough forces for 
direct intervention purposes. They all had to rely on the DTA, CTZ, or 
even JGS level whose intervention forces certainly took a longer time 

to reach the outpost under attack. Direct fire support for the outposts 
was also non-existent in the majority of provinces. Only a few more 
important provinces were assigned one or two 2-piece 105-mm artillery 
platoons. 

In case of enemy attack, an outpost lucky enough to have a radio set 
could request the district chief for relief. If the district chief did 
not have an intervention force, he could always relay this request to 
the province chief. But in most cases, even the province chief was 
unable to meet this request immediately. Both therefore could do little 
else than pray and hope that the outpost would hold until morning because 
only then could the province's intervention force, if available, be 
deployed safely. This cautiousness did, not necessarily reflect the lack 
of aggressivity on the part of local authorities; it was primarily dic- 
tated by experience. The wary commander knew full well that an enemy 
ambush was waiting for the intervention force on its way to the outpost. 
Experience taught him that in most cases the outpost could hold off the 
attack by itself but very few intervention units ever escaped unharmed 


from an ambush at night. 


*vany district and province chiefs managed to set aside a SDC plato 


or a CG company for intervention purposes, but they did not have trans- 
portation facilities for quick troop movement. 
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One of our most experienced and dedicated combat officers, Major 
Nguyen Viet Thanh, commander of the 6th Tactical Group at that time, 
commented thoughtfully: "I don't believe that our province chiefs or 
tactical commanders are being lethargic or lacking in aggressivity. They 
always try hard to find and fight them (the VC) but rarely come in con- 
tact. Now if they surface and attack us, this must be a good opportunity 
to maneuver our forces and destroy them. J am sure that every commander 
welcomes this opportunity. But deploying our forces in haste at night 
surely means destruction because they would run into enemy ambushes 
before reaching the objective. If an outpost is attacked, it's best to 
support it with flares, tactical air, and artillery so that the defenders 
can hold until daylight. But if this support is unavailable, there is 
nothing else we can doc? 

The fact that the VC seemed to dominate night life in many rural 
areas prompted many to observe that CG and SDC units in general did not 
know how to conduct and shunned night activities. This observation was 
correct but not entirely true. It was obvious that only through night 
activities could we neutralize or control enemy actions such as propaganda 
tax collection, road sabotage and outpost attacks, and gradually wrest 
back night initiative. To this effect, the JGS and CTZ and DTA head- 
quarters had published countless reminders. But while local and small- 
unit commanders all seemed to be aware of the importance of night activi-~ 
ties, they were also unable to carry out instructions. This seemed rather 
illogical because they, like the VC, were well familiar with the local 
terrain and environment. Why couldn't they operate at night as well as 
the VC? 

It was a fact that the war had upset the life pattern of both sides. 
This was true of our civilian population, local officials and military 


units. Each side endeavored to exploit its own strengths and the other's 


isiGe Nguyen Viet Thanh had participated in combat actions in 
North Vietnam during 1952-1954. Promoted brigadier general, he succes- 
sively commanded the 7th ARVN Division, then IV Corps. He died of a 
helicopter accident while observing the battlefield during the 1970 
cross~border operation. 
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weaknesses. The Communist insurgents usually operated at night and rested 
during daytime to recover the stamina for the following night. They 
could do this because during the day their rest was not disturbed by 
family problems, and their hideouts were usually located underground or 
in outlying areas. On our side, this was almost impossible. Those who 
were familiar with CG and SDC unit activities at their outposts would 
agree that these units could not and were not prepared to conduct night 
activities for several reasons. First of all, they devoted all their 
energy to daytime activities; at night they were too exhausted to go 
out. If an outpost or unit commander broke down his troops into day 
and night shifts, of course night activities would have increased, but 
at the same time day activities would have decreased. The day shift 
naturally could not perform all the duties normally assigned. Given 
the usual understrength of almost every CG and SDC unit, this division 
of forces could also weaken the unit's combat performance in case of 
enemy attack. This was because the night shift troops could not always 
enjoy a complete rest at the outpost during the day. Their sleep was 
usually disturbed by unit activities and restlessness caused by the 
change in habits. 

This state of things was best summarized by Captain Sau, one of our 
best and most experienced CG company commanders in the Can Long District, 
Vinh Binh Province, one that the enemy fearfully dubbed "The Devil," when 
he reported the following to the province chief in 1961: "As a commander 
of a CG unit responsible for an outpost, I am fully aware of the importance 
of night activities such as patrols and ambushes in keeping a constant 
pressure on the enemy. But I have to admit that my night activities 
cannot be sustained at a desirable level. My company has been assigned 
too many tasks, and its area of responsibility is also too large. It 
is constantly understrength, never reaching above 65-70% of authorized 
strength. My recruiting efforts are not successful; very few youths 
want to enlist. For combat operations, I can usually muster only 60 or 
65 men, which is too little in case of firefight. With this strength, 

I cannot push my men into too much night activity in addition to day- 


time duties. Doing this just wastes their energy and can be 
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counterproductive. Despite this, I have managed to put together a special 
squad for night activities or more exactly, night ambushes. I don't think 
that patrolling deep into villages and hamlets at night is advisable. 

Even during daytime, a squad on patrol would have a hard time when engaged 
by the enemy. 

"The best way to conduct a successful night ambush is to leave a 
squad behind in the pre-planned ambush area during a company operation. 
This area has been divided into grid squares. My tactic consists of 
having the squad broken down into cells and moving them into ambush 
positions in these grid squares at night on a random basis, changing 
the pattern every night for three to five consecutive nights at a time. 
This tactic proves more effective than straight ambush on a certain line 
given the unpredictability of enemy movements. My difficulty is food 
and radio communications. There is only a single TR-5 radio set for 
my company and the CG is not issued combat rations. In several cases, 
it was the lack of food that defeated my ambush plans. Such night ambush 
activities, if prolonged, are a great drain for a squad, physically and 
mentally, That is why I have to rotate its members. If my company is 
up to strength, I can set aside one or more additional squads for night 
ambushes. And if we also had combat rations and adequate, effective 
radio communications, then I am sure the enemy would have a much harder 
time." 

As for the SDC, Captain Sau believed that requiring a SDC platoon 
to conduct night activities in addition to patrol and guard duties within 
the hamlet was not realistic. Such peripheral activities were the re- 
sponsibilities of the CG, but even the CG did not have enough capabilities 
to neue them satisfactorily. 

These comments made by Captain Sau were truthful and indicative of 
what the CG and SDC could and could not do. As the primary forces re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of territorial security, both the CG and 
the SDC were plagued by many problems, especially understrength and 
inadequate equipment. If these forces were to operate effectively against 
Communist insurgents around the clock, their problems should have been 
resolved in the first place. Then additional efforts should have been 


devoted to educating and training them for night combat and motivating 
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their cadres to become aggressive and resourceful. Perseverence and 
initiative were indispensable for counterinsurgency warfare just as 
adequate strength, training, and support were essential to keep our 


combat forces operationally effective to fight it. 


Mopping-Up Operations 
Since districts and provinces had virtually no intervention forces 


of their own, the relief of enemy pressure in insecure and contested 
areas depended primarily on regular ARVN forces. Acting usually upon 
requests by province chiefs, division commanders launched short-duration 
operations for the purpose of clearing enemy forces from a certain area, 
hence the popular name mopping-up. Mopping-up operations were usually 
conducted by infantry regiments or regimental level units and sometimes 
by airborne or Marine battalions of the JGS general reserves. 

The most common tactic used by ARVN forces during mopping-up opera- 
tions, one that had become classic during this period, was the pincers 
movement toward the objective. In most cases, the objective was a hamlet 
where local enemy forces had been reported to penetrate or take shelter 
or from where guerrilla activities usually emanated. Once the objective 
had been occupied, the ARVN forces conducted a search which was fre- 
quently fruitless because they were unfamiliar with the hamlet and lacked 
accurate information. Often they also seemed to have inadequate time 
for the search, having to cover long distances to reach the objective 
and return to base or move on to another objective. The results of the 
operation were almost always measured in terms of enemy and friendly 
casualties and the number of weapons captured or lost. Rarely, if ever 
was the problem of winning the people's hearts and minds taken into 
serious consideration. Having not contacted the enemy who had probably 
gone into hiding or escaped before troops arrived, ARVN forces terminated 
their operation within a few days. As friendly troops were gone so was 
the pressure on the eneny. 

As to the enemy, his usual tactic to counter our mopping-up opera- 
tions was to harass and delay our troop movements by sniper fire, mines, 


and booby traps. Also he might withdraw to neighboring hamlets and 
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wait out the operation, then return and harass or ambush our troops on 
their way back. The VCI members and local guerrillas frequently hid 
themselves in underground shelters or mixed with the local people flee- 
ing to nearby hamlets. 

Regardless of the outcome of these operations, the local people 
living in the objective area turned out to be the principal victims. 
They suffered from actions by both sides, but more frequently from 
mischievous acts committed by operational troops. We had several op- 
portunities to listen to their complaints, and these complaints reflected 
their attitude toward troops of both sides. A village elder lamented: 
"We fear Saigon troops more than we fear provincial troops. They seem 
to create havoc wherever they go. We really don’t mind if they pick some 
fruit or some vegetable but we are mad when they chop off the plant 
and trample the entire garden."' Another grieved: "Government troops 
seem to vent their frustration with the VC on us. They (the VC) provoke 
them and run away, leaving us behind to suffer the consequences; our 
homes are destroyed, our belongings lost." 

Also invariably, as ARVN troops approached a "contested" village 
or hamlet during a mopping-up operation, the villagers fled to nearby 
areas, usually in the direction of more insecurity or enemy control. 

As it turned out, this flight was made under enemy coercion. Confided 
some of the villagers: "Not fleeing? It's impossible. They (the VC) 
forced us to leave, especially the male youths. Only old people and 
children were allowed to stay behind, and they were ordered not to 
cooperate with government troops. If we failed to obey them (the VC), 
we would have a hard time later when you left. We had to do this 
because we knew you (ARVN troops) or provincial troops would never stay 
very long." Asked why they did not flee to GVN-controlled areas, some 
answered: "We had to do what they (the VC) told us in the first place. 
But whenever we could, we usually turned around and fled toward the 
direction of government outposts. That is why many of our men and youths 
managed to take refuge in towns and cities." 

Another shortcoming of mopping-up operations was the lack of co- 


ordination between intervention forces (ARVN) and local authorities or 
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units. The commander of such an operation usually outranked the district 
chief or even the sector commander. He rarely deferred to these local 
authorities, listened to their advice, or coordinated his intelligence 
and combat activities with them. Some, however, were dedicated to the 
common effort and willingly coordinated operation plans with province 
chiefs. They aiso tried to obtain additional information from the sector 
S-2 and the provincial police, especially concerning the identification 
of local VCI cadres. But more often than not, there was little the 
sector S-2 and the police could provide. Both seemed to be uncoopera- 
tive with each other and did not possess any information of real value 
for operational purposes. Because of these difficulties, a mopping-up 
operation rarely eliminated the local VCI despite the number of enemy 
troops killed and weapons captured. 

In time this shortcoming was somewhat alleviated by assigning the 
local SDC squad to the mopping-up task force. This cooperation proved 
productive and was a gratifying experience for both. The SDC troopers 
usually felt proud of their chance to operate alongside an ARVN unit. 
They were effective in assisting ARVN troops to identify the enemy from 
among the villagers or apprehend those ensconced in secret hideouts. 

On their part, ARVN troops showed their gratitude toward the SDC members 
at the end of the operation by giving them extra ammunition, especially 
hand grenades which they valued the most for the defense of their out- 
post. But the use of the local SDC also had some constraints of its 

own because the squad had to be returned to their outpost duties at 

the end of each day. This required a transportation service to shuttle 
it back and forth daily for the duration of the operation. 

In general, the cooperation between ARVN and territorial forces 
made mopping-up operations much more effective. Territorial units were 
especially useful serving as blocking or screening forces while ARVN 
units searched and destroyed the enemy. The difficult thing for ARVN 
forces was the shortage of transportation and communications required 
to coordinate with territorial authorities during the planning and 
preparatory phase. Another difficulty was the absence of overall 


guidance directives for effective coordination between area security and 
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mobile intervention forces. This could have been overcome by a detailed 
standing operating procedure, improved and updated as required to keep 
up with the situation and organizational trends. 

In the face of an evasive enemy who had the ability to concentrate 
‘or disperse in a short time and launch attacks at any moment of his 
choice, the RVNAF had yet to come up with an effective countermeasure. 
The practice of employing divisional units as intervention forces to 
make the round of needy sectors proved expedient but not responsive to 
area security requirements in the long run. A more satisfactory approach 
in our judgment would have been the formation of local intervention 
forces organic to districts and provinces. These forces had the advan- 
tage of being familiar with the, local terrain and population, an impor- 
tant factor in anti-guerrilla and psychological warfare. If such forces 
had been made available, the province or district chief would have been 
able to react promptly to any situation requiring timely relief such as 
when a hamlet or outpost was being attacked or under heavy pressure, 
thereby enhancing the morale of defenders and the confidence of the 
local people. The availability of organic intervention forces would 
have also made it possible for territorial commanders to exercise initia- 
tive and more aggressiveness. A province chief might, through the judi- 
cious rotation of his forces between static and mobile duties, employ 
his intervention capabilities to exert a constant pressure on the enemy, 
primarily his command and control system and local forces, forcing him 
to be continually on the defensive. He could achieve this by a combina- 
tion of various tactics, for example shifting efforts between area satu- 
ration patrols and "spot" cordon and search or conducting search and 
destroy operations with the outpost forces serving as blocking and 
screening forces. 

We believe that the military situation during this period would 
have been much improved if each district had been able to employ a 
company or battalion and each province a battalion or regiment depend- 
ing on local requirements as intervention forces. In addition to this, 
the MRs and the JGS should also have had adequate division-level tactical 
and strategic reserves ready to intervene forcefully and en masse where 


there was heavy enemy pressure or a conventional attack by NVA units. 
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This does not imply that our infantry divisions should have stayed idle 
and intervened only when required. These divisions should have been 
rotated between rest and refresher training and combat operations limited 
both in time and space to certain tactical areas of responsibility. 
Depending on the situation, the TAORs selected could be in common pro- 
vincial or MR boundary areas, the vicinity of guerrilla bases or war 
zones or even in the heart of these bases or zones whatever the circum- 
stancial choice. These operations could have been primarily designed 

to sever the liaison and communication ties among local insurgent bases 
and between these bases and border sanctuaries and to disrupt the normal 
use of these facilities for shelter, training, and supply purposes. 

The disruption of enemy base areas inside South Vietnam was a con- 
stant effort expended by the JGS and MR commands. During the 1958-1960 
period, ARVN airborne, ranger, and infantry units had successively 
launched many reconnaissance-in-force operations against former Viet Minh 
bases such as War Zones C and D, Boi Loi, the Iron Triangle, and the U 
Minh Forest. However, these operations produced little more than indica~ 
tions of renewed activities and tapered off subsequently. ARVN forces then 
switched their efforts toward the rural areas which were being increasingly 
subverted by VCI and guerrilla activities. This practically gave the 
enemy a free hand in reorganizing and sonsol tasting his base areas which 
in time became sanctuaries difficult to penetrate. During 1962-1963, 

CTZ commands again launched several operations into these base areas, 
but again our forces incurred heavy casualties and materiel losses with- 
out achieving anything significant. 

The immense and rugged terrain of these bases, with which the enemy 
was entirely familiar because of long experience, placed our forces in 
a most disadvantageous position, psychologically, technically, and 
tactically. Even if they succeeded in penetrating these bases, they 
could not stay long because of resupply problems and more pressing com- 
bat duties elsewhere. Since they were unable to stay long enough, there 
was no hope that they could discover much, given the enemy's talent for 
camouflaging and dispersing supplies and his ability to take evasive 


actions. During that particular period, our intelligence on enemy bases 
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was also not very accurate, which did not help operational forces in any 
positive way. 

Many strategists believed therefore that it was not to our advantage 
to strike at these bases, contending that this would only result in more 
losses and serve no practical purposes. First, we could not occupy 
these bases in permanence and second, these bases would become alive 
again as soon as our troops left. Consequently, they advocated concen- 
trating our efforts on the prosperous and populous delta areas to create 
a position of strength there and be ready to pound on enemy forces when- 
ever they left their sanctuaries. If we had the upper hand in delta 
areas and controlled them effectively, then the enemy in these base areas 
would be isolated and cut off from resupply sources, which in the long 
run would force him to move out and expose himself to our attacks. Once 
removed from his habitat and forced to fight on our terms in our own 
territory, the enemy would suffer heavy losses and eventually face defeat. 

While this idea had some merit in that it would enable us to exert 
a constant pressure on the enemy where it mattered the most, we did not 
think that we could afford to leave these base areas alone. On the 
contrary, we should have harassed these base areas on a continuous basis 
or on occasions to reduce the enemy's war potential and to throw him off 
balance. This harassment action could be conducted by special strike 
force teams carefully trained in reconnaissance and commando tactics. 

To achieve best results, these teams should be deployed extensively to 
Stalk enemy base activities, lay round-the-clock ambushes on enemy trails 
and conduct raids against enemy bivouacs, training grounds and supply 
areas as appropriate. Harassment actions should also be combined with 
occasional large scale raids or aerial strikes, focusing on vital objec- 
tives such as command headquarters, training centers, and logistic instal- 
lations and conducted with the guidance of strike force teams already 


planted. 
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oa 


Stgntficant Lessons Learned 


1. The defense of South Vietnam was founded on an inappropriate 
basis at the start, focusing too much on anti-invasion and too little 
on internal security. War did not materialize under the form of a con- 
ventional invasion across the DMZ by NVA major units nor did it result 
in big conventional battles as in Korea during 1951-1953. Our main 
enemy -- Communist North Vietnam -- waged instead a people's or insur- 
gency war with the purpose of taking over control in South Vietnam. 

All of the underground political organizations and local guerrilla 
forces that the enemy had built during his 1949-1954 war against the 
French and left behind below the 17th Parallel after the Geneva Agree- 
ments were revived and expanded with the re-infiltration of southern- 
born Viet Minh political and military cadres who had regrouped to the 
north. 

2. After the outbreak of insurgency, the countryside of South 
Vietnam rapidly came under enemy subversion. Our hamlet and village 
officials, in spite of stringent screening and selection procedures, 
were not appropriately trained and indoctrinated to have a firm ideologi- 
cal stand and a sufficient knowledge of techniques and tactics to be 
used for the control and protection of the people against Communist 
subversive activities. Intelligence gathering capabilities were almost 
non-existent at the village and hamlet level. For the defense of 
villages and hamlets, the SDC and other militia elements responsible 
for hamlet security had been hastily activated and placed under the 
control of the village chief. They were neither trained nor indoc- 
trinated, poorly led, and ineffective. The Civil Guard, the primary 
territorial force responsible for security beyond the confines of 
village and hamlets was also a heterogenous assemblage of different 
auxiliary force elements formerly employed by the French and service- 
men of the National Army who had been discharged for reasons of force 
structure reduction. CG companies lacked capable cadres, were not pro- 
perly trained and indoctrinated and were poorly equipped. They had only 


very limited combat capabilities. 
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3. Province and district chiefs, the local authorities who were 
primarily responsible for territorial security, did not have sufficient 
forces for the protection of vital installations in their areas of respon- 
sibility. In particular, they lacked reserves for intervention purposes 
in order to meet emergency requirements of the situation and enhance 
popular confidence. 

4. The territorial command and control system (military regions, 
sectors), which was responsible for coordinating all civilian and 
military efforts for counterinsurgency purposes, did not receive proper 
attention. As a result, its capabilities were very limited. By con- 
trast, the tactical system (corps, divisions) developed rapidly but did 
not have appropriate opportunities to demonstrate its capabilities. 

5. The corrective efforts which had been initiated in 1961 with 
focus on the village and hamlet level were a move in the proper direction 
which greatly improved security in prosperous and populated rural areas. 
In the light of documents captured, our enemy had admitted that 1961- 
1962 were the most retrogressive period of his insurgency efforts. 

6. Strategic hamlets proved to be effective in protecting the 
people against Communist subversive activities. They separated the 
people from the VCI and cut off a major source of manpower replacement 
for enemy guerrilla forces. The effectiveness of strategic hamlets 
would have been greater if the GVN and the U.S. advisory and assistance 
mission had developed a comprehensive plan seeking to coordinate all 

polieteal, military, economic, and social efforts for counterinsurgency 
purposes and supported the program adequately. This program would have 
been more successful if it had been implemented by honest and capable 
cadres entirely dedicated to the people's service. 

7. Improving the effectiveness of the Self-Defense Corps through 
reorganization, training, and equipment modernization was a logical step 
but the results would have been much better if the effort had not been 
limited to full-time elements and to counterinsurgency techniques and 
tactics. Hamlet security would have been much improved and the protec- 
tion of the hamlet people against the VCI and the elimination of the 


latter would have been more effective if the improvement program had been 
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extended to part-time SDC members and village and hamlet officials and 
more emphasis had been placed on indoctrination and intelligence. 

8. Our emphasis on training the Civil Guard resulted in increas- 
ing to some extent the effectiveness of this force. But these efforts 
were not enough to overcome other problems that affected the CG such 
as the shortages of cadres, lack of care, and the complex of inferiority 
with regard to the ARVN. The effectiveness of the CG would have been 
improved if this force had been integrated into the ARVN infantry forces 
and reorganized into separate infantry battalions to facilitate command, 
control, and administration. Once activated, these territorial battal- 
ions could be alternately employed to maintain area security and to 
serve as intervention forces under the control of district and sector 
commands. With a strong territorial force, divisional units would be 
freed from area security duties and could devote all efforts to mobile 
combat operations. 

9. The redeployment of ARVN infantry divisions to lowland areas 
and their employment in conjunction with the CG to maintain area security 
effectively helped reinforce the people's confidence and enhance the 
morale of local government officials and territorial troops. This was 
especially true with the advent of substantial U.S. combat support such 
as army aviation, tactical air and the availability of APCs. All this 
had enabled sectors to set aside limited intervention forces and even- 
tually helped improve rural security significantly. 

10. The deactivation of MR headquarters and the transformation of 
corps headquarters into CTZ commands with territorial responsibilities 
effectively improved command and control in our counterinsurgency efforts. 
The division of each CTZ into DTA's and placing them under the control 
of infantry division commands also alleviated CTZ territorial burdens 
and contributed to better coordination and control of sector activities 
without additional expenditures. At that juncture, however, the forma-~ 
tion of corps headquarters proved somewhat premature, and the creation 
of DTA's also interposed an additional command echelon which slowed down 
operational matters. The assignment of infantry divisions to permanent 


areas of responsibility was an expedient measure which did not respond 
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well to the protracted nature of insurgency war. It also impaired the 
mobile and strike capabilities of these divisions. The best solution 
would have been to reorganize the national territory into more military 
regions than we actually had and assign them direct control over a 
reasonable number of sectors. This territorial system should have been 
South Vietnam's defense backbone on which tactical units depended for 
effective operation and support. 

11. The Buddhist turbulence in 1963 partially diluted our counter- 
insurgency efforts. The subsequent change in national leadership had 
the unfortunate effect of destroying the basic works that the First 
Republic had so painfully built for these efforts: the constitution, 
the national assembly, strategic hamlets, people's organizations, and 
the anti-VCI machinery. North Vietnam took full advantage of this 
political turmoil advocating neutralism, which further divided our ranks, 
and infiltrating more men and materiels with an attempt to conquer the 
South by a general military offensive and thus shorten its protracted 
guerrilla warfare. Because of these developments South Vietnam gradually 
retrogressed to the point of collapse which resulted in United States 
combat troops being introduced in 1965 to save our nation from Communist 


domination. 
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CHAPTER II 


Americanization of the War: 1964-1967 


Strengthening and Expanding the RVNAF 


From 1964 to 1967, the RVNAF force structure expanded rapidly. In 
addition to the beefed up ARVN, it also absorbed the Civil Guard and the 
Self-Defense Corps which were redesignated Regional (RF) and Popular 
forces (PF) respectively to suit organizational objectives. Both the 
Regional and Popular forces became territorial infantry components while 
the infantry divisions remained a major mobile strike force in this new 
realignment. 

The inclusion of the RF and PF into the RVNAF force structure im- 
proved South Vietnam's conduct of the war in several ways. It unified 
command and control, concentrated efforts on defense, solved many prob- 
lems faced by the RF in terms of morale, support, and care, and created 
favorable conditions for improving the effectiveness of these vital 
territorial forces. Despite these advantages, the new force structure 
realignment brought about additional burdens for the ARVN and some 
criticisms by certain military authorities and politicians. 

According to these criticisms, by making the Popular Forces a com- 
ponent of the RVNAF, the GVN had unwittingly drifted away from the pri- 
mordial precept of popular participation in counterinsurgency warfare. 
The First Republic administration had purposely formed the Self-Defense 
Corps as a para-military force, a non-regular militia which derived its 
strength from active popular participation. This concept of defense was 
the least expensive in terms of manpower and resources, a most vital 
requirement for an underdeveloped country with limited population like 
South Vietnam to meet the insurgent challenge in the long term. Ideologi- 
cally, it was also a most appropriate approach to fighting Communist 


people's warfare. Incorporating the PF in the RVNAF implied the 
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exclusive use of able-bodied, male citizens, which absorbed a signifi- 

cant proportion of the valuable manpower rightly earmarked for regular 

and regional forces.” Eventually, this edged the GVN into a hard-pressed ~ 
position during the final years of the war when it was unable to over- 
come manpower shortages faced by the ARVN and the RF.* The end result 
revealed that while the RVNAF appeared to be a large military force, 
their actual combat strength was far below their composite force struc~- 
ture. 

The reorganization of the PF into standard platoons and assigning 
them on the basis of one platoon per village unwittingly weakened the 
village's defense posture by presenting a reduced and identifiable tar- 
get for enemy attacks. Instead of having to contend with the entire 
population of a village, which would have been the case if the people's 
self-defense concept had been implemented, the enemy had only to face 
30 armed men in telltale uniforms. Although the PF had become RVNAF 
soldiers wearing uniforms and drawing military pay, they did not have 
a rank system like the ARVN or the PF but only positions, which made 
promotions, an important motivating device, extremely difficult. The 
employment of the PF as separate platoons placed under the control of 
civilian village governments and the fact that the territorial command 
System stopped at the district level practically placed these forces out 
of reach of the RVNAF. RVNAF command authorities, therefore, were 
unable to control the employment or properly care for the individual 


PF platoons. 


1500,000 youths of draft age in 1971. 


aa solution to this problem would have been to upgrade the PF into 
RF and the RF into regular forces, but this was not implemented for fear 
of increased desertion and possibly force disintegration. 


Sas a result of the 1961-62 improvement program each hamlet had a 


PF squad and each village a PF platoon. There were 4,560 PF platoons 
in 1968 and 7,872 platoons in 1972. 
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What the GVN and MAAG-V should have done instead of making the PF 
an integral part of the RVNAF was perhaps to develop further the concept 
of people's self-defense that the First Republic administration had 
implemented in 1956. The formation of the popularly-based Self-Defense 
Corps, whose organization and training MAAG-V had helped improve in 
1960, embodied a sound concept of grass roots level defense which should 
have been maintained and strengthened as suggested in Chapter I. We 
strongly feel that several improvements could have been made in that 
effort such as: (1) expanding the SDC organization and training to 
include all standby elements, the foundation of village defense; (2) 
training and indoctrinating village chiefs and their security assis- 
tants, to include the appointment and formation of new cadres, in order 
to strengthen command and leadership and coordination of security activi- 
ties at the village level; (3) appointing, if required, experienced 
NCOs or junior officers of local origin to serve as village security 
assistants, but placing more emphasis on promoting capable SDC members 
for such duties, and (4) detailing mobile military-civilian teams to 
hold seminars in village security and politics with the people and 
organize villagers into associations in order to strengthen popular 
confidence in the GVN and motivate popular participation in village 
defense against Communist faisuewents’. If these primordial tasks had 
been implemented satisfactorily, we believe that village defense across 
the country would have been much more effective than incorporating the 
SDC into the RVNAF which was not essential for that purpose. We 
strongly believe that a village's internal security and defense should 
have been the primary responsibility of the villagers and that the 
RVNAF territorial and strike forces should have been tasked only to 
ensure security outside villages and provide assistance in training, 
supplying, and supporting village defenders. 

By contrast, the integration of Regional Forces into the RVNAF to 
become territorial infantry units was, in our judgment, a very logical 
step, an organizational trend which proved not only appropriate for the 
regional~minded society of South Vietnam but also eminently responsive 


to a war situation in which the decisive factors were familiarity with 
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the local terrain and support of the local people. The results achieved 
were neither positive nor enduring, however, perhaps because the inte- 
gration process had not been total or drastic enough. The most serious 
handicap of the RF was their complex of inferiority which even integra- 
tion could not eradicate completely, although their morale had been 
enhanced by a special statute in 1967 which gradually removed discrepan- 
cies in pay and allowances between them and regular forces. But while 
serving the RF interests, this statute had also the effect of perpetuat- 
ing the discrimination between the RF and the ARVN which caused many 
difficulties in personnel assignment and promotion despite the fact that 
RF troops and cadres underwent the same training process as the regular 
infantrymen. This underdog feeling affected not only the original CG 
but also regular NCOs and officers transferred to the RF, which seriously 
impaired the effectiveness of this important combat force." 

We believe that only total integration of the RF into the regular 
infantry and treating them as such in all respects could ever have eradi- 
cated this adverse complex and at the same time opened up new opportuni- 
ties for judicious manpower use and fairness in advancement for the 
entire RVNAF. 

The second impediment which influenced the performance of the RF 
was their basic organization as separate companies.” This, coupled 
with the wide dispersion of RF companies within each province made it 
impossible for the province chief to control, support, and care for 
individual RF units properly. The RF officer, therefore, never saw 
a promising future in his military career. 

Some JGS and MACV planners justified the continued expansion of 
the RF on a company basis during the 1964-1968 period by the extensive 


tay 1969, 14,526 ARVN NCOs had been transferred to RF duties, 
which represented 35% of total RF NCO strength. By 1970, 10,800 
ARVN officers had been assigned to the RF who made up 56% of total 
RF officer strength. 


31050 companies in 1968. 
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presence of U.S. and FWMA forces and the preval lise concept of force 
employment which saw U.S. and FWMA forces assuming what should have 
been the RVNAF combat role and the RVNAF actually performing RF respon- 
sibilities. Because of this task division, these planners maintained, 
it was not necessary to upgrade the RF unit organization since the RF 
were carrying out essentially a PF mission at the village level against 
Communist guerrillas. We agree that this was true. We also agree that 
this was logical in view of the additional costs involved in upgrading 
the RF and the prevailing U.S. penchant for an early conclusion of the 
war through military victory. 

However, in line with our overall concept of counterinsurgency war 
conduct, we think that both the RVN and U.S. should have taken full 
advantage of the temporary presence of U.S. forces and the expedient 
deployment of ARVN divisions to populated areas for pacification pur- 
poses to drastically strengthen the RF by upgrading their companies 
into battalions and activating additional RF battalions as a further 
step. Given the requirements of the "small war" going on at the same 
time and the inevitable upgrading of the ARVN combat role, we believe 
that this was what would have been needed for the RF to perform ef- 
fectively their assigned role in each province. Only at the battalion 
level and with adequate intervention reserves would the RF have been 
able to safeguard the outpost system and ensure territorial security. 

While it was true that upgrading the RF in the manner advocated 
would have incurred additional outlays in materiel and cadres, this 
would have been more than offset by improved command and control, better 
support, and efficient care which were the essential conditions for the 
RF to become a truly effective combat force. We were never oblivious 
to common complaints by ARVN corps and division commanders about the 
RF weaknesses and their inability to perform the assigned territorial 
role when we discussed the problem of extricating ARVN divisions from 
the quagmire of territorial security. Before their integration into 
the RVNAF, the RF were understandably weak because they did not have a 
fair share of manpower and materiel resources. But this shortcoming 
had been partly overcome as soon as the RF received the same items of 


equipment and the same type of training as regular forces from which 
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they also benefitted a substantial infusion of cadres. Why, in spite 
of these improvements, did the RF continue to perform badly? We believe 
it all depended on the basic concept of organization and personnel poli- 
cies. Another factor which seemed to support our advocacy of RF battalions 
during this period was the command and control system at the province or 
sector level. 

Effective coordination of military and administrative activities 
was mandatory for the maintenance of security and order in a province. 
To achieve this the GVN had taken the logical-step of unifying command 
under the province chief. During an early period, for example, the 
sector commander was his deputy for internal security, and the provincial 
CG commander was also his assistant for CG affairs. But this arrangement 
did not seem to work out satisfactorily because of unavoidable conflicts 
between civilians and military officers and among the military themselves 
and the complexity of provincial administrative and military organiza- 
tions. To further streamline command and control, the GVN subsequently 
appointed military officers as province chiefs with control authority 
over both the province administration and the sector military organiza- 
tion. At the same time the provincial CG office was disbanded and its 
personnel absorbed into the sector headquarters. This solution worked 
out better and was perhaps more suited to the situation of South Vietnan, 
but it also made the province chief's responsibilities extremely burden- 
some. As a result, he was usually unable to devote proper attention to 
the command and control, support, and care of RF companies which were 
not only numerous but also thinly deployed throughout his province. To 
discharge part of his responsibilities, the province chief had to delegate 
his authority to the deputy sector commander, the deputy province chief, 
and the sector chief of staff, but this also seemed not entirely satis- 
factory. We believe, therefore, that the best way would have been to 
group RF companies into autonomous battalions. 

During the 1964-67 period, the top defense structure of the RVN 
also underwent drastic organizational changes. The Ministry of Defense 
added the Directorate of Mobilization to its organization, and the 


Joint General Staff activated three new functional commands for training, 
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logistics, and political warfare in addition to making the Adjutant 
General system a separate branch of service. This reorganization made 
the conduct of war efforts smoother because management, administration, 
and support functioned more efficiently in the RVNAF. The deactivation 
of the Field Command was a logical move but the same could not be said 
of deactivating the ARVN Command. By reverting to the old concept of 
having the JGS double as an army command, the RVNAF no doubt had saved 
personnel and equipment, cut down on expenditures, and made administra- 
tion more effective. In the process, however, the JGS also became bur- 
dened with routine operations and could not devote enough efforts to 
developing long-range plans of national significance. Perhaps the 
national leader at that time was still heavily influenced by the command 
and control practice of the French Expeditionary Corps in Vietnam which 
reflected an organization concept perhaps better suited to a theater of 
operations than a nation.° Then the deactivation of the RF and PF 
Command in 1966 and the absorption of its personnel and functions into 
the JGS also made the latter even more cumbersome. From experience, we 
are convinced that an ARVN Command would have been required to alleviate 
the heavy burdens shouldered by the JGS in the areas of organization, 
training, and management because the ARVN was not only rapidly develop- 
ing but also the most important of the three services. This would have 
enabled the JGS to devote its efforts to long-range planning and the 
conduct of the war. 

Many RVN military authorities thought that the RVNAF force struc- 
ture expansion during the 1964-67 period had not been properly planned 
and was not judiciously balanced between combat and support requirements. 
They also felt that this program had not benefitted from a proper allo- 
cation of U.S. priorities. Unbalanced development, these authorities 
pointed out, made the RVNAF overly dependent on U.S. forces for fire- 


power, combat support, tactical mobility, and logistic support. While 


othe French Expeditionary Corps was under the control of the EMIFT 
(Etat-Major Interarmees et Forces Terrestres), an organization similar 
to the JGS. 
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we agree that the U.S. should have placed a high priority on expanding 
the RVNAF and developing their combat capabilities before thinking of 
commiting its own troops, we do not think that the expansion program had 
not been properly planned or judiciously balanced. 

The fact was that all expansion plans during that period had been 
carefully studied and implemented in keeping with South Vietnam's man- 
power capabilities which derived from the draft, partial mobilization, 
and recruitment. Political instability, however, had prevented the 
successive, short-lived governments from taking drastic measures to 
induct youths into military service as requirements dictated. Asa 
result, almost every ARVN combat unit suffered from understrength in 
spite of improvements made in the areas of recruitment, personnel admin- 
istration, and leadership. This shortage of manpower explained why the 
total of inductees under the FY67 expansion plan remained at the same 
level as the previous year. 

As to “unbalanced development," we think that this was inevitable 
to a certain degree in the ratio of infantry combat and support troops 
although we have to admit that this imbalance was rather excessive not 
only during the 1964-67 period but also before that. An ideal equilibriun, 
in our opinion, was impossible to achieve for an army having to depend 
on foreign aid even for its subsistence. At the very least, however, 
there should have been some balanced development in firepower capa- 
bilities, primarily artillery and tactical air, which were required to 
enhance the effectiveness of ground combat forces. We believe that the 
ARVN Artillery Corps, experienced and capable as it was, should have 
encountered no significant difficulties in developing its capabilities 
for short range as well as long range firepower. The development of 
our tactical air, however, would have been more difficult since it 
required a much longer time for training. In any event, it was our firm 
belief that if expansion and development plans had been implemented for 
our artillery and tactical air, they would have met with no constraints 
as far as manpower was concerned. 

Many military planners, however saw the Vietnam war as.a conflict 


between the Free World and the Communists. They visualized that as long 
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as the Communists were not totally defeated, U.S. and FWMA forces would 
continue fighting alongside the RVNAF. In that context of international 
conflict, naturally these planners did not see any reason why the RVNAF 
should have developed their own artillery, helilift, and tactical air 
capabilities for self-support purposes. They argued that this was un- 
necessary since U.S. firepower and mobility assets deployed to South 
Vietnam had become common-use resources designed to pursue a common 
effort and coming from the same source of supply. Besides, the RVNAF 
were receiving adequate artillery, helilift, and tactical air support 
from U.S. forces for all of their combat requirements. It was indeed 
true that during that period ARVN infantry units were fighting effec- 
tively because of adequate U.S. support. Somehow, we feel that the 
RVNAF would have been more proud of their feats and more confident of 
their true combat effectiveness if that support had been provided by 
their own units. In the longer term, we also believe that the sooner 
the RVNAF had developed their combat support capabilities to sustain 
the war effort by themselves, the lesser the U.S. involvement and its 


psychological impact would have been domestically and internationally. 
U.S. Participation tn the War 


The multitudinous intervention of U.S. forces in South Vietnam 
since 1965 was a timely move that pulled our country away from the 
brink of disaster. This intervention had helped South Vietnam reverse 
its checkmate position and made it possible for the free republic to 
survive for another ten years. The comcommittant participation of Free 
World forces had the effect of enhancing the cause of human freedom for 
which U.S. troops were committed and removed all misconstruction about 
American imperialist or colonialist designs. There was no doubt about 
it, but the large presence of foreign troops also had a profound impact 
on the South Vietnamese people and armed forces. 

As a people burdened by the trauma of a long colonial past, the 
Vietnamese, North and South, were extremely sensitive about the presence 


of foreign troops on their soil. This presence was to leave an extensive 
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socio~political imprint on the hearts and minds of Vietnamese on both 
sides of the DMZ. 

Well before the U.S. participation, national sensitivity had been 
the primary motive which impelled President Diem to decide by himself 
where to deploy U.S. advisory teams during the 1955-56 period. National 
sensitivity had also dictated the JGS to clarify the nature of U.S. 
advisers' duties at least twice and define the responsibilities of RVNAF 
commanders vis-a-vis U.S. advisers. These facts spoke for themselves. a 
However, the South Vietnamese, especially the rural people, did not become 
conscious of the U.S. military presence until 1962 when U.S. combat sup- ~. 
port troops were deployed to assist the RVNAF in counterinsurgency opera- 
tions and after the Communists stepped up their anti-American propaganda. 
Despite the GVN explanatory efforts, the majority of the South Vietnamese 
seemed to remain suspicious. A smali but significant segment fully 
trusted the American goodwill in helping South Vietnam defeat the Commu- 
nists while another equally significant segment also believed completely 
in Communist propagandistic slants. 

Not until 1967 and especially 1968 did this majority of the South 
Vietnamese population come to fully appreciate the value of the U.S. 
military presence and the fallacy of Communist propaganda. They had 
seen for themselves how U.S. forces had effectively interdicted and 
driven major Communist units away from populated areas, which restored 
security to most villages and hamlets. They had witnessed the rehabili- 
tation and construction of roads and bridges which made communication 
between cities and rural areas much easier and faster. This came as a 
revealing contrast to Communist sabotage activities. The rural people 
of South Vietnam also began to benefit directly from various U.S. aid 
programs which sought to rebuild the damaged countryside and restore 
agricultural production by putting science and technology at the service 
of rural life. Indeed, the affable image of the American friend, as 
reflected through diligent engineer teams, solicitous civic~action 
groups, and dedicated district advisers, to name just a few, who made 
the rounds of villages and hamlets across the country, was to remain 
ineradicably engraved in the hearts of the rustic peasants of South 


Vietnan. 
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The presence of U.S. and FWMA troops had entailed the migration of 
large numbers of rural workers to urban centers and around major bases. 
For these people, the U.S. presence had brought well-paying jobs. For 
the big cities, this presence had transformed their economic life into 
one of incredible though fictitious affluence through consumer goods 
of all descriptions overflowing stores and street stands and with fashion- 
able night clubs, bars, and restaurants crowded with chic clienteles. 
For the shrewd entrepreneurs, the U.S. presence also meant instant 
wealth because of lucrative business especially in services, construc- 
tion, and transportation. For the GVN, the presence of U.S. troops 
had brought to its coffers huge dollar reserves which to some extent 
compensated for the decline in exports. It also trained large numbers 
of technicians and specialists of all skills who, for post-war develop- 
ment projects, would have been eminently useful. All this represented 
perhaps the bright side of U.S. participation in the war. 

On the other hand, the U.S. presence had produced a significant 
disruptive effect on the labor market especially as far as GVN agencies 
and RVNAF support organizations were concerned. High service demands 
on the part of U.S. forces and contractors coupled with more lucrative 
pay had about absorbed all the skilled labor of South Vietnam, to 
include even those civilian technicians who were serving the GVN and 
the RVNAF. Some opinions also attributed the dismal state of social 
divisiveness and decadence to the presence of foreign troops who seemed 
to be the catalyst for such social ills as prostitution, drug addiction, 
street hooliganism, etc. For our part, we do not think so because 
divisiveness and social ills are the hallmarks of every country at war, 
especially a long, vicious, and subversive war like the one waged by 
North Vietnam with the purpose of destroying the very social fabric 
and national unity of South Vietnam. The impact of the multitudinous 
presence of foreign troops only added to South Vietnam's social problems 
and made them more difficult to solve. 

The Communists in the meantime exploited the U.S. presence to the 
hilt psychologically and politically, directing their propaganda not 


only at domestic opinion but also at world opinion. Of course they 
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blamed all destructiveness and social ills on U.S. troops. To incite 


traditional patriotism among Vietnamese on both sides and to obtain aid 


from the Communist bloc, they vocally denounced U.S. forces as imperialist 


aggressors. Whatever our feelings we have to admit that the Communists 
had been successful in instigating Vietnamese patriotic ardor, especially 
among the rural peasants of South Vietnam and as early as 1962. This 
success was one among several factors which contributed to the rapid 
subversion of the South Vietnamese countryside and the growth of insur- 
gent forces during the initial stage of the war. By 1967, however, 
patriotism as a Communist propaganda decoy no longer fooled the majority 
of the South Vietnamese people. 

On its part, Hanoi also used the presence of U.S. troops as a pre- 
text to infiltrate its major units into South Vietnam. NVA troops on 
their way to the South were convinced that they had the sacred mission 
of "assisting our blood fellow countrymen" as the Hanoi Politbureau had 
told them. The people of North Vietnam never had any inkling about 
South Vietnam's prosperity and freedom or what the U.S. had been accom- 
plishing for the good of the South Vietnamese people. Through deceitful 
propaganda, they only saw and heard about atrocities and destructiveness, 
the painful spectacles of war that the Communist Party had concocted for 
their consumption and blamed on U.S. doings. For the basically fervent 
but gullible and stultified North Vietnamese people, this came as a 
shock, and it fomented their hatred toward Americans. Hatred was the 
primary factor that accounted for the incredible fanaticism of NVA troops 
fighting in South Vietnam. 

The U.S. and Free World military presence also influenced the 
RVNAF in several ways. First and foremost, it effectively redressed 
the declining morale of RVNAF troops and built up their faith in ulti- 
Mate victory. It could be said that most RVNAF servicemen believed 
that the presence of U.S. and FWMA troops would help bring about victory 
for South Vietnam as it had for South Korea. This presence had given 
the RVNAF the time required to consolidate their ranks and improve their 
combat effectiveness through learning. Indeed, through daily contacts 


and combined operations with U.S. forces, RVNAF units had absorbed a 
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great dea] of modern and sophisticated weapons systems. Above all, 

U.S. forces seemed always eager to provide as much support as RVNAF 
units ever required. While this support proved immensely beneficial 

to the RVNAF and contributed to cementing the camaraderie between com- 
batants pitted against the same enemy, it also falsified the RVNAF's 
true requirements in combat and conditioned RVNAF troops to the superi-~ 
ority and abundance of U.S. resources. In time, they became addicted to 
.U.S. support, and it was hard to reconvert them to "back home" amenities 
without affecting their morale, even when the situation subsequently 
dictated. This truth was reflected through the plain remarks by ARVN 
troops of the 5th Ranger Group when they recounted their experience 
fighting alongside the U.S. 196th Brigade during Operation Fairfax: 

“If we had the kind of support the 196th Brigade had given us, we 

would fight to death." 

The RVNAF had also been quite impressed by the modern and powerful 
equipment, the strong tactical support, and the lavish logistic services 
enjoyed by U.S. units. However, the majority of RVNAF servicemen did 
not envy this American opulence nor did they feel depressed by the 
modesty of their own means. They fully understood that South Vietnam 
was just different from the U.S. economically and militarily. But this 
did not prevent them from aspiring for better equipment and better sup- 
port in order to fight more effectively. Apparently, the U.S. partici- 
pation in the war had pre-empted all priorities otherwise enjoyed by 
the RVNAF in terms of equipment modernization and allocation. The delay 
in equipment deliveries which had been programmed for the modernization 
of armament, communications, and transportation, to include in particular 
the replacement of M-1 rifles by M-16s intended to counteract the deadly 
AK-47 that Communist troops had used since 1964, was the most obvious 
case in point. 

The buildup of U.S. forces and the concomittant participation of 
FWMA units in a common war effort also shared by the host country inevit- 
ably posed the problem of command unity that history had proved vital 
for success. In the case of South Vietnam however, we do not think that 


a U.N.-type command like the one instituted during the Korean War or a 
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NATO~style supreme command would have improved cooperation and coordina- 
tion between RVN and allied forces to a significant extent. Because of 
the ideological nature of the conflict, the small military advantage 
gained through a combined command would have been more than offset by 

the bigger and more important psycho-political disadvantage such a command 
would have created. The institution of a combined command would have 
given more grist to the Communist propaganda mill, and this would have 
worked against the regime of South Vietnam which still had to win over 

a population extremely sensitive about national sovereignty and newly 
recovered independence. We don't believe that the South Vietnamese 
population would have readily accepted an American general at the command 
of the RVNAF even though he had all the talent and qualities that they 
admired and respected. On the other hand, we also think that the American 
public would have balked at the idea of placing the mighty and inter- 
nationally reputed U.S. forces under the control of an indigenous general 
whose country was receiving aid from their tax contributions. Further- 
more, the creation of an allied command headed by an American general 
would have bound the U.S. more firmly to the fate of South Vietnam, and 
this would have made it extremely difficult for the U.S. to extricate 
itself without damaging its honor and world reputation as long as a 
military victory was still evasive. 

As a result we think that the concept of cooperation and coordina- 
tion predicated on the principles of equal partnership and division of 
responsibilities according to capabilities was perhaps the wisest and 
most appropriate in the Vietnam context. With the support of an exten- 
sive advisory system which functioned in all areas and at all levels 
down to the battalion and district, with a total authority over the 
management of military aid which was the RVNAF very lifeline, and given 
the trust and admiration bestowed on them by almost ali South Vietnamese 
military and civilian authorities by virtue of age, professional exper~ 
ience, and leadership qualities, we believe that the MACV commander as 
well as U.S. Field Force commanders always had enough information, 
authority, and resources to coordinate and conduct war efforts effec- 


tively and convince their South Vietnamese counterparts to take heed 
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of their suggestions and recommendations although they did not directly 
control the RVNAF. 

Cooperation and coordination would have been more productive, how- 
ever, if both MACV and the JGS had provided more comprehensive guidance 
on how the concept should have been implemented instead of leaving it 
to the discretion of individual field commanders. Such vital factors 
of effective coordination as the co-location of command, headquarters, 
paring or full integration of staff elements in war rooms, JOCs, TOCs, 
fire support centers, logistic support centers, etc. should have been 
emphasized and strictly observed. We should have avoided constraining 
Situations such as those resulting from the excessive separation of 
command headquarters in the case of II Corps and IFFV or I Corps and 
the U.S. XXIV Corps during LAM SON 719 for example.’ The essential 
requirement for cooperation and coordination to achieve best results 
was to give every participating commander a true picture of the overall 
situation at any given moment; this was especially true of decisions 
concerning the activities of U.S. and FWMA forces about which RVNAF 
commanders usually knew very little. Combined staff work proved to be 
necessary to achieve this as experience had amply demonstrated; excel- 
lent examples were in the area of intelligence and the activities of 
CICV, CMIC, CMEC, and CDEC or in logistics when a combined logistic 
coordination center was temporarily set up at Khe Sanh for LAM SON 719. 

To maintain cooperation and coordination on a continuously produc- 
tive basis, we believe that counterpart commanders should have met daily 
in a combined situation room to discuss issues and problems that each 
brought forth with no holds barred and arrive at solutions after con- 
sidering all resources available. Both should also have created oppor- 
tunities for their counterparts to visit combat and support units in 


their area of responsibility on a regular basis. By doing this, they 


‘IL Corps was headquartered in Pleiku while IFFV was at Nha Trang 
on the coastline, a physical separation of 140 miles. During LAM SON 
719, I Corps Forward was located at Dong Ha, 10 miles removed from the 
U.S. XXIV Corps Forward at Quang Tri. 
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should have been able to learn more about the situation in the field 
and at the same time set the example of close cooperation and coordina- 
tion for subordinates. 

The division of tasks and responsibilities between the RVNAF and 
U.S. and FWMAF, which had been formalized since 1966 by annual "Com- 


" was both logical and harmonious in that it judi- 


bined Campaign Plans, 
ciously exploited the strengths and weaknesses, the capabilities, and 
the resources of each force. The RVNAF, which were short in combat sup- 
port resources but long on familiarity with the environment, concentrated 
their efforts on supporting the GVN pacification program and maintaining 
territorial security. Through the conduct of long-duration clearing 
operations and daily security activities, they endeavored primarily to 
protect and expand secure areas and keep open all key lines of communica- 
tions against their main adversary, the Communist local forces, guerrillas, 
and mini-bases. In other words, the RVNAF were employed to fight the 
"small" war. Meanwhile, U.S. forces, which enjoyed extremely strong 
and effective support in firepower and mobility but were alien to the 
environment, devoted their efforts to disrupting major enemy bases and 
sanctuaries in outlying and rugged areas and at the same time destroying 
Communist main force units which usually took shelter. in these base and 
border areas where the population was sparse. They were called upon to 
confront the enemy in the "big" war. 

This general delineation of responsibilities did not rigidly imply 
that U.S. forces only fought the big war away from populous areas and 
the RVNAF had just to contend with the small war. The actual employment 
of forces was far more flexible depending on the situation. In many 
instances, U.S. units were also committed to pacification support opera- 
tions, especially in Binh Dinh Province (MR-2) and the coastal plains 
of MR-l1. Likewise, substantial RVNAF airborne and marine forces were 
frequently pitted against major enemy units. 

Despite its rationality and flexibility, this employement of forces 
was not entirely immune from critical opinions. Some self-conscious 
authorities considered the secondary role of the RVNAF detrimental to 


their value and adverse to their combat spirit and aggressiveness. They 
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argued that in the long term this would affect RVNAF combat effective- 
ness especially if someday we were required to fight a big conventional 
war. More poignantly, it seemed that only U.S. forces were actually 
fighting the war for South Vietnam. 

National pride was undoubtedly at the source of such criticism, 
laudable yet entirely misplaced. It also reflected an ignorance of the 
dual nature of the war and the true capabilities of the RVNAF at that 
juncture. Indeed, to confront both the "big" and "small" aspects of 
the war, entwined as they were and equally instrumental for the enemy 
to control the countryside and strangle our cities, we could not afford 
to underestimate either. Both efforts should have been mutually suppor- 
tive and conducted hand in hand; hence fighting the "small" and "big" 
war was equally important. Given the intricate political situation of 
South Vietnam during this period, naturally we could not assign respon- 
sibilities for territorial security and pacification support to U.S. 
and FWMA forces. Likewise, it would have been a folly to throw the 
RVNAF after enemy bases and main force units for the simple reason that 
they were not yet fully capable for this task. 

Besides, the assignment of tasks for the RVNAF in yearly combined 
campaign plans, especially the commitment of ARVN infantry divisions to 
territorial security, was just a continuation of what these forces. had 
been doing since 1961 when the DTA structure was instituted. It was 
true that in order to carry out this mission, each infantry division 
had to spread out its forces in static defense and frequently lost 
track of those individual battalions placed under operational control 
of sector headquarters. In time the tedious routine of security activi- 
ties conducted within the same environment year in and year out made 
divisional units lethargic, complacent, and much less aggressive; their 
comabt effectiveness also eroded in the process, having been accustomed 
to small-unit actions for too long. All this indeed did not prepare 
our divisions for large-scale battles that they were called upon to 
fight when subsequently confronted with the big war. This constraint, 
however, could have been avoided in 1961 or 1964 at the latest when 
they became part of the RVNAF to take over what our divisions had been 


doing, as suggested earlier in this chapter. 
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The allegation that only American troops were fighting the war, 
which issued primarily from American and world opinion, did not neces- 
sarily stem from the fact that U.S. forces were assuming the major combat 
role. Whether founded or unfounded, it seemed to reflect a certain truth: 
the limited number of RVNAF forces available for big actions and the 
small proportion of ARVN forces employed in large-scale combined opera- 
tions. More importantly, this allegation also derived from misinfor- 
mation or impartiality on the part of the media, especially the U.S. 
press. 

The truth was that during the period of U.S. participation, the 
RVNAF capabilities for big actions consisted solely of airborne units 
which were upgraded to a division only in 1966 and a Marine brigade. 
Also, during major combined operations, the role played by ARVN units 
seemed virtually a symbolic one since they were mostly assigned peripheral 
missions such as blocking, screening, LOC security, and evacuation of the 
local population. Obviously, either U.S. field commanders did not trust 
ARVN capabilities, or their acceptance was only half-hearted. On the 
other hand, ARVN field commanders were also hard-pressed to produce 
larger forces for these operations mainly because of our territorial 
security commitments; in fact ARVN forces already deployed for terri- 
torial security never seemed sufficient. Although RVNAF casualties 
resulting from daily skirmishes of the small war were comparable or 
often larger in size to those incurred by U.S. in periodic search~and- 
destroy operations, they seldom attracted the interest of the foreign 
media. Most of the headlines, therefore, only referred to large-scale 
U.S. operations conducted with intense fighting and heavy casualties 
on both sides. Also, while MACV appeared to enjoy a good rapport with 
the media which it wisely exploited to support U.S. activities, the 
GVN seemed to shun all relations with the local press as far as military 
operations were concerned. This indifference derived less from distrust 
in the objectivity of press reporters that their normal penchant for 


sensational stories which in most cases did not serve the war effort. 
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Pactfieation and Rural Development 


The pacification and rural development program was a harmonious 
integration of military and civil action efforts designed to confront 
the total war of insurgency waged by the Communists, In major aspects, 
it was a continuation and amalgam of various programs that the First 
Republic administration had initiated to restore security to rural areas 
and develop the agricultural hase. All these previous programs had suf- 
fered from incohesiveness, poor planning, lack of military-civilian co- 
ordination, and inadequate support. They were almost totally interrupted 
and underrated for two years following the 1963 coup for reasons of 
political instability. 

Not until 1966 were these efforts resumed and strongly revived 
under the pacification and rural development (PRD) program, drawing on 
lessons learned from past efforts. The PRD program was subjected an- 
nually to centralized and detailed planning, which required coordination 
among all GVN and U.S. agencies involved in the effort. During the 
initial stage, coordination proved to be a difficult and complex propo- 
sition. In time, however, it became smooth and effective especially 
after the institution of the Central Rural Development Council (CRDC) 
on the GVN side, which functioned with a permanent executive body headed 
by the CRDC secretary general who was also the Minister of Rural Develop- 
ment, and the activation of CORDS, its U.S. counterpart, which was under 
the direct control of the Deputy COMUSMACV, an official with ambassadorial 
rank, Below the central level and similarly organized, the system of 
GVN and U.S. coordination existed at every echelon of our territorial 
structure down to the district. This system was efficient and entirely 
responsive to PRD requirements. Most of the achivements during the 
1966-71 period were primarily attributable to this productive coordina- 
tion effort and U.S. support. In general terms, the PRD program and its 
coordination system enabled both the GVN and MACV to make full use of 
every available capability and resource, combined all military and 
civilian activities for the elimination of the VCI, the guerrillas, the 


local and main force units, expand the areas wder GVN control, and 
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bring about popular confidence in South Vietnam's free and democratic 
regime as well as the prospects of improved living. 

As a concomitant to the PRD effort, the Phung Hoang (Phoenix) prograr 
which was initiated in 1967, embodied a vital strategic concept seeking 
to protect the South Vietnamese people against Communist terrorism. Its 
main target was the VCI, the enemy's most vulnerable point, long consid- 
ered as the foundation of Communist insurgency in South Vietnam. The 
merit of the Phung Hoang concept lay in the fact that as long as the VCI 
continued to exist total victory could not be achieved. Destroying an 
enemy unit, whether local or main force, amounted to just a short term 
military victory. In that sense, it was not an exaggeration to say that 
the destruction of an enemy company or battalion did not matter as much 
as the elimination of a VC district or province commissar. As a matter 
of fact, the death or arrest of a VC province commissar inevitably dis— 
rupted or upset all enemy military and political activities in the 
province for some time. And if the elimination effort was sustained and 
extensive, soon the entire province would become "pacified". 

In addition to this strategic objective, the Phung Hoang program 
also sought to overcome major shortcomings in the area of cooperation 
and coordination among military and civilian intelligence agencies at 
all levels and between intelligence activities and military operations. 
The establishment of operations and intelligence coordination centers 
at the province and district level (PIOCC and DIOCC) came about as a 
particularly bright spot in the Phung Hoang organization. Both the PIOCC 
and the DIOCC were pivotal agencies in charge of planning collection 
activities and the conduct of anti-VCI operations. But it appeared that 
this type of organization should have been extended to the village level 
where the VCI had its roots. The village chief and his security assist- 
ant could have played a key role if properly trained. And if the vil~ 
lagers had also been well organized and motivated to cooperate in the 
effort, we believe that the uprooting of VCI members would have been more 
successful. 

There was no reason why the system should stop at the district level. 


Where else did VCI members remain hidden but in villages and hamlets? 
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It was in villages and hamlets that they tock refuge and obtained pro- 
tection, living blended with the inhabitants. It was therefore the 
villagers who knew better than anyone else the true identity of VCI 
members. But because they were living in constant fear of reprisals 

and without strong motivation or guidance, they usually resented serving 
as informants, Being basically peace loving people, our villagers never 
wanted to bring harm to anyone much less to those who had long been 
living among them although they were fully aware of what these individuais 
were doing. However, all this could have changed if we had had the re- 
sources to develop our intelligence system and place our own agents among 
the villagers as well. These agents, like VCI members, could have stayed 
and lived in the village, motivating the villagers and giving them pro- 
tection against reprisals. If this could have been achived, we believe 
that the villagers would have been more amenable to cooperate with us 

in providing information and perhaps doing whatever we wanted them to do. 

Since the day it became a national policy and received financial 
and material assistance from MACCORDS, the Phung Hoang program achieved 
significant results in terms of VCI members surrendered, detained, and 
killed. For those still at large, the program also deterred them psy- 
chologically since the overwhelming pressure it exerted had forced them 
to change identities and locations frequently to evade the dragnet. In 
time members of the VCI became hesitant and their activities declined 
markedly. During the 1972 Easter Offensive, the role of the VCI was 
insignificant especially when compared to the 1968 Tet offensive. 

Despite its success, the Phung Hoang program, like many others, was 
not free of shortcomings or criticisms. The national police, which was 
the primary agency in charge, proved to be ineffective; its personnel 
and cadre ware insufficient and ill-prepared for the task. The trial 
of suspects by provincial security committees did not proceed as quickly 
as expected owing to the heavy work schedule of province chiefs, who 
served as committee chairman, and the complex, difficult investigative 
process conducted by the police and MSS. This resulted in prolonged 
detention which in turn incurred protests from suspects and their fami- 


lies. Among participating intelligence and security agencies, mutual 
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distrust and rivalry were still prevalent which made effective coordina~ 
tion extremely difficult on their part. ARVN unit commanders were also 
not very enthusiastic when they had to conduct operations designed to 
eliminate not an armed enemy unit but a group of people whose outward 
appearance and mode of living did not set them apart from other ordinary 
folks. 

Public opinion, especially outside South Vietnam, was particularly 
harsh against the Phung Hoang program which it condemned for indiscrimi- 
nate, cold-blooded killings. This adverse opinion derived in part, we 
think, from ignorance and misinformation on the objective of the program, 
the nature, character, and role of the VCL in the war, and the fact that 
Communists had been outlawed by the RVN Constitution. Most critics had 
the wrong impression that the Phung Hoang program was a terror campaign 
in disguise and that the GVN had taken advantage of it to assassinate 
and kidnap its political opponents as well. However, nothing could be 
farther from the truth; the program had never been designed with such 
a vicious scheme in mind. Probably these critics were either hostile 
to the South Vietnamese regime, driven by anti-war sentiments, or 
simply empoisoned by Communist propaganda. 

We do not deny that the program was riddled with serious errors 
such as the arrest of wrong suspects, indecent treatment toward detainees, 
and accidental killing of suspects during skirmishes. But these errors 
were far from being deliberate actions condoned by a nefarious policy. 
They simply reflected the weaknesses and unwittingness on the part of 
certain elements, which was inevitable in an undertaking as large as 
the Phung Hoang program. GVN officials and U.S. advisers made every 
possible effort to prevent these unfortunate incidents. 

As far as its goal and policy were concerned, we believe that the 
Phung Hoang program was a move in the right direction. It was undoubt- 
edly a comprehensive effort to protect the people against enemy subversion 
and terror. Designed as an internal security program, it simply sought 
to identify VCI members and neutralize their activities through arrests 


and the dismantling of their organization. Most of the VCI deaths 
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resulted from armed resistance against arrest or accidental killings 
during operations. To be continually productive, we think that the 
program should also have been enforced during peace time as long as 
Vietnam remained divided and as long as Communists were outlawed by our 
Constitution. We are also convinced that the achievements of the Phung 
Hoang program would not have been possible without the concomitant ef- 
forts in social and economic development undertaken by the GVN under 
the pacification program. 

Pacification alone, in the restricted sense of restoring security, 
would have been inadequate without rural development; it was rather a 
means to attain a goal, that of developing South Vietnam politically, 
socially, and economically. The rural development program undertaken 
by the GVN with U.S. aid and assistance since 1967 was indeed a long~tern, 
large-scale, and comprehensive effort. It was a powerful ideological 
weapon to combat insurgency. Success in building and consolidating 
popular confidence in the free and democratic regime of South Vietnam 
and the improvement of rural life all depended on the constituent 
programs of this major undertaking. 

Village elections, which were instituted in 1967 to replace the 
un-democratic appointment practice, came about as a sweeping innovation 
that should consolidate the popular base of the regime. Provided for 
by the Second Republic Constitution and encouraged by the U.S., village 
elections were implemented where security had been restored, The re- 
sults achieved, however, did not match expectations. For one thing, 
the protracted war which was ravaging the rural areas and the demands 
of both sides had dislocated or pre-empted the majority of village male 
elite, leaving behind just women, elderly people, and children whose 
only ~oncern was to live undisturbed. Therefore, village-born candidates 
for office were few, almost non-existent, Most of those who posed for 
candidature did not belong to the class of village elite who commanded 
popular respect; some were even suspected of being sympathetic to the 
other side. Those few who enjoyed true popular esteem were hesitant, 
noncommittal. As a result, we can say that most candidates for village 


office either belonged to the group of people sponsored and introduced 
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by province and district governments or were affiliated with local 
religious groups. Some came from the same district; some were brought 
in from other localities. When elected, these officials did not act 
as representatives of the villagers: they behaved like henchmen of the 
district or province chief and local religious leaders. 

During this period of hot war, therefore, village elections were 
only valid to the extent that they provided rural areas with a coating 
of democratic veneer, other than that, they often served no useful 
purpose as far as the people were concerned. That elected village of- 
ficials were compelled to undergo training and indoctrination at Vung 
Tau often caused concern and even suspicion among some of our people 
about the democratic system. However, this training and indoctrination 
were necessary if we wanted them to truly serve the people. 

The Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) program, another significant pacification 
effort, embodied the very spirit of national reconciliation by giving 
amnesty to those enemy personnel who wanted to make amends of their 
mistakes. Given the statistical figures on ralliers who seemed to have 
defected en masse, the program was quite a resounding success. A closer 
look revealed, however, that the program had failed to attract middle- 
and high~level enemy cadres, military or political. Most of those who 
rallied were the rank-and-file VC soldiers, and a small number consisted 
of low-level VCI members. They came over to our side, not out of ideolog- 
ical conviction, but primarily for personal reasons such as fear of 
hardship, war weariness and family problems. The GVN had gone overboard 
in welcoming and treating these ralliers as decently as resources per- 
mitted. By doing so, it aroused the envy and jealousy of our underprivi- 
leged soldiers, particularly those deserters who were serving time in 
spartan military prisons. This was a dilemma for both the GVN and the 
RVNAF leadership. 

The Ethnic Minority program, especially with regard to Montagnards 
of the Central Highlands, succeeded only in part in alleviating political 
and racial problems. It would have taken perhaps a few more generations 
to solve these problems satisfactorily. Only through prolonged social 
mixing between Vietnamese and Montagnards, constant exposure of Montagnarc¢ 


to modern civilization, and the introduction of science and technology 
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to the service of their daily life could we ever hope to eradicate ethnic 
disparities. Even if we had tried to give them some form of autonomy, 
the way North Vietnam had experimented with its own ethnic minorities, 
this would only have amounted to nothing more than a political veneer 
which eventually would have disappeared by force of assimilation. The 
long history of Vietnam had demonstrated that no ethnic minority was able 
to resist assimilation if it lived as part of the Vietnamese community 
for a long time. 

Other development programs such as rural health and education, 
fisheries, and agriculture responded most realistically to the aspira- 
tions of the rural people, especially the rural electrification project 
and the "Land to the Tiller" program which was initiated in 1970. 

Through these programs, science and technology, the underpinnings of 
modern civilization, had been introduced into the life of rural masses, 
the very foundation of South Vietnamese society. In addition, the 
strategic LOC and communal roads program not only facilitated the con- 
duct of pacification operations, but also speeded up the flow of com- 
modities and reduced the economic gap between the rural and urban areas. 
The joy of the rural people at the spectacle of widened and improved 
village access roads was genuine, ineffable, To say that "pacification 
reaches where roads go" was not an exaggeration. 

In general, the various programs of social reform and economic 
development concomittantly undertaken within the framework of pacifica- 
tion had harmoniously combined to change the outlook of South Vietnam's 
rural areas completely toward the end of the 1960s and in the early 1970s. 
They had the salutary effect of enlightening the rural people as to which 
side of the war was truly working for their benefits. The battle of the 
hearts and minds was still far from being won but there were indications 
that the attitude of the rural people was gradually changing in our favor. 
Nevertheless, there was a truth that hardly anyone could deny: without 
U.S. technological assistance, U.S. funds, and U.S. materials, all these 
programs could never have brought about such remarkable results in so 
short a time. This was a definite advantage for the GVN, but on the 


other hand, this advantage could also turn into a tremendous handicap 
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when these resources no longer existed and South Vietnam had to face 
its own realities. 

The long-range community development program that the GVN insti- 
tuted in 1970 in conjunction with other related efforts was designed 
with definite prospects in mind. It sought to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency for the rural sector by encouraging village self-help pro- 
jects. The villagers determined priorities, contributed labor and 
resources, and participated in management with partial assistance pro- 
vided by the government. Aside from its practical benefits, the commun- 
ity development program also sought to achieve national solidarity, 
overcome indifference and dependence on the part of the people, and 
create favorable psychological conditions for a protracted counter- 
insurgency war. Only by building something with their own hands did 
the people appreciate its true value and protect it jealously against 
Communist efforts to destroy it. That was the rationale behind the 
whole concept which had proved true in many instances. Experience also 
indicated, however, that no development was possible where there was 
no security. To maintain security, it was essential for the local 
government and troops to remain with the people and protect them. But 
whether or not we could ensure a lasting security depended on how well 
we did in eliminating the VCI and the effectiveness of the shields pro- 
vided by RVNAF units. Development and security, therefore, were in- 
separable from each other. 

The basic strategy of pacification which was built on the concept 
of the "spreading oil stain," i.e., expanding control from urban or 
secure areas, led to the division of the territory into secure, consoli- 
dation, and clearing zones and the employment of the clear-and-hold 
tactic. This strategy had proved sound and effective. The clear-and- 
hold tactic in particular had brought reassurance to the people living 
in consolidation zones who usually believed that our troops just came 
then departed while the Communists might have gone but they always came 
back and stayed. This was indeed a great improvement from the period 
of mopping-up operations during which most of the mischief that alienated 


the people in contested areas occurred. The clear-and-hold pattern had 
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changed all that especially after the ARVN had undergone an intensive 
political education program initiated in 1965. Familiarity with the 
local people through long months of social contact effectively developed 
rapport, which reduced apathy and indifference on the part of the people 
and mischievous acts on the part of the soldiers. 

The major shortcoming of clear-and-hold operations was that they 
inevitably required a long duration, many troops, and substantial sup- 
port facilities. A minimum of six months to one year was normally 
needed to eliminate or drive away enemy guerrillas and local forces, 
Screen the population, root out the VCI, consolidate the local security 
System, establish the local government, and create the favorable condi- 
tions for the development process to begin. Time was also necessary 
to develop mutual trust between the local government and the people; 
this could only be achieved through the arduous process of trial and 
error. 

There had to be adequate troops and support facilities to accomp- 
lish a variety of purposes: an outpost system to interdict eneny 
accesses into the area under pacification; the protection of government 
installations, economic resources, and arteries of communication; a 
system of operational and fire support bases as well as logistic sup- 
port installations; and the formation of intervention forces, especially 
at the district and province level, which were essential to keep small 
enemy units at bay, support the outposts in case of attack, and put con- 
stant pressure on the enemy in the area. These tasks were required 
not only to gain the military initiative but also and more importantly 
to reassure the local people of the government's permanent presence 
and the determination of governmental troops to stay and protect then, 
which was a key psychological factor that induced local villagers to 
cooperate. All of these requirements in troops and support were satis- 
factorily met by the full commitment of ARVN infantry and ranger units 
to pacification, the quantitative and qualitative development of regular 
and territorial forces, and the effective support provided by American 
firepower, mobility, and logistics. Rural security, as a result, im- 
proved and expanded by leaps and bounds during this period, which was 


the source of optimism among RVN and U.S. authorities. 
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Experience indicated, however, that in due time those enemy units 
which had often been destroyed were surfacing again. Apparently, they 
had been regrouped, refitted, and reorganized in base areas with the 
manpower and equipment infiltrated from North Vietnam. The maintenance 
of area security had therefore become a frustrating task, for no matter 
how dense our outpost system or how well motivated our troops were, the 
enemy could always find loopholes to penetrate and weaknesses to exploit. 
Ups and downs in village or area security were an inevitable reality we 
had to face and accept as long as the conflict remained a test of perse- 
verence and will. 

Experience also proved that although the “outer protective shield" 
provided by ARVN and U.S. forces was effective for the protection of 
pacified areas, it was not completely impenetrable to enemy elements no 
matter how thick or solid it could be. When major units arrived in an 
area they brought supplies and support for the smaller local or guerrilla 
forces, and their activities almost always revived or invigorated these 
small units into action. Therefqre, the destruction of enemy major units 


was imperative for the success of pacification. 
Major Operations 


During the war the enemy's control headquarters, his main force 
units, and those local units driven away by pacification forces all 
took shelter in major base areas and border sanctuaries which were con- 
viently located in the most rugged type of terrain. Therefore, the U.S. 
efforts to destroy this war~making machinery from 1966 to 1967 were 
mostly directed at long-established enemy base areas in South Vietnam. 

It was not a disgrace for us to say that only U.S. forces had the 
capabilities -- firepower, mobility, and logistic support -- to strike 
at enemy base areas. Major U.S. operations that made history such as 
CEDAR FALLS, launched against the Iron Triangle, JUNCTION CITY against 
War Zone C, and DELAWARE/LAM SON against the A Shau Valley had shattered 
the enemy~publicized myth that these bases were impenetrable. All of 


these operations had a tremendous psychological impact on both enemy and 
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RVNAF troops. The fact was, in spite of gross exaggerations concocted 
by the NVA Command on U.S. casualties and losses during these operations, 
our enemy was unable to stop the shock that rippled through his ranks. 
Enemy documents captured subsequently confirmed this fact; our enemy 
admitted that these operations were a "disaster" for him. For the RVNAF, 
the disruption of major enemy bases was a source of tremendous encourage- 
ment and satisfaction because it had been a longenurtured but hard to 
attain objective coveted by the JGS and MR commands for several years. 
Through this feat, the RVNAF also felt reassured of the U.S. military 
might and ultimate victory for our side. 

Besides this significant morale boost, U.S.-conducted operations 
against enemy bases also destroyed large quantities of enemy supplies 
and a major part of the enemy's fortifications, underground shelters 
and tunnels which would have taken him years to rebuild. As far as the 
total destruction of major enemy units and the enemy's command headquar- 
ters was concerned, U.S. forces fared less well because the enemy was 
evasive. His constant change of headquarters location often made our 
intelligence reports outdated despite their accuracy. U.S. and ARVN 
forces were usually not numerically strong enough to close a tight ring 
around a base area and to stay inside long enough to make a thorough 
search. The rugged, heavily covered, and immense terrain with which 
the enemy had long been familiar also made it possible for him to dis- 
perse and avoid contact or to regroup and attack at will. For this the 
enemy seemed to have ample time since the advance of friendly troops 
was often slow and the fact that we were not as familiar with the terrain. 
Also, it was difficult to keep secret a large-scale operation which 
usually required troop movements and the pre-positioning of logistics 
prior to D-day despite diversionary efforts. The duration of operations 
Was never long enough for our troops to conduct a thorough and more 
diligent search, to dispirit the fugitives and force them to surrender, 
and to build more airstrips, LZs or pioneer roads to facilitate the 
rapid subsequent reinsertion of troops. Therefore as soon as friendly 
troops withdrew, the enemy always came back, and soon this base was 


operational again. This was regrettable indeed, but perhaps we could 
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not do otherwise as long as U.S. and ARVN troops were insufficient for 
long-term commitment in these base areas. Since a permanent troop pre- 
sence was not feasible, it ensued that in order to control enemy re- 
infiltration, frequent operations against the same base area were indis- 
pensable. 

Some critics of the search~and-destroy tactic argued that these 
large-scale operations were "aimless," "destructive," "inhuman;" they 
suggested that efforts should have been conducted at the small-unit 
level instead. We totally disagree with this. These arguments not only 
did not take account of the dual nature of the war and the primordial 
role played by NVA units, they also reflected misinformation about the 
objective of search-and-destroy operations. To fight a war without 
frontlines against an enemy who was continually evasive, what tactic 
other than search-and-destroy in areas where our intelligence had re- 
vealed his presence would have been more effective? With some variations, 
the search-and-destroy tactic had long been used by units of all levels 
with success. More importantly, it had served our common strategic goal. 
Perhaps the sensational portrayal of destructiveness on TV, newspapers, 
and magazines, the spectacle of hamlets being leveled ~~ after its inhabi- 
tants had all been evacuated -- had conveyed a wrong impression about the 
real objective of search~and-destroy operations and led to the condemna- 
tion of this tactic. But no war could ever be fought without some 
destructiveness. It was the strategic goal that mattered and only those 
involved were able to grasp fully its significance. The evacuation of 
hundreds or even thousands of people from villages or hamlets in the 
contested area, to our judgment, was certainly more human than leaving 
them undisturbed to become victims of the fighting. Those who criticized 
the use of major units probably forgot the presence of enemy main force 
units. Perhaps they failed to realize that the Vietnam war was in no 
way comparable to other local insurgencies in which there was no major 
involvement of outside forces. In South Vietnam, local insurgency alone 
posed no big problem. Indeed insurgent forces -- the VCI, the guerrillas, 
the local force units -- owed their survival to major NVA units, and by 


extension, to war supplies and reinforcements from North Vietnam. 
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Therefore destroying the small units would never have solved the main 
war problem as long as major NVA units remained intact. On the contrary, 
if the major units were destroyed, we are certain that local insurgent 
forces would be exhausted and eventually dissipated. 

The conduct of major operations certainly entailed substantial 
casualties, at least in the initial stage, but they saved many lives 
during the course of this protracted war. Not accepting the inevitable 
losses incurred during these operations and failure to keep after major 
enemy units only encouraged insurgency, fostered its strength, and pro- 
longed the war. Assassinations, kidnappings and skirmishes, big and 
small, would have continued as a tedious routine, given the false impres- 
sion of insignificant casualities, and eventually far exceeded those we 
suffered during major operations. Only if we were determined and per- 
severant enough to locate and strike enemy main forces in their very 
Sanctuaries could we ever make our enemy realize there was no secure 
place for him in South Vietnam and no hope for a military victory. We 
believe that only when our enemy realized this, would he perhaps be 
inclined to accept a negotiated settlement. 

Therefore, we believe that in the conduct of the Vietnam war, we 
could neither devote all out efforts to small insurgent forces and 
ignore major enemy units nor concentrate on major operations and neglect 
small-unit operations in support of pacification. Fully aware of this 
dual aspect of the war, both the JGS and MACV agreed that efforts should 
be judiciously divided between both types of operations and conducted 
in a mutually supporting way. Our force structure organization, train- 
ing, and force employment were flexible enough to switch from one war to 
the other as the situation required and in keeping with North Vietnam's 
reinforcement capabilities. The ratio between large-unit operations 
and operations in support of pacification, therefore, depended on the 
situation, but over the years it appeared that on balance, small-unit 
operations always had a higher frequency in view of their daily occur- 
rence in all parts of the country. By contrast, major operations took 
place only occasionally. Their conduct depended on the presence and 
location of major enemy units which were usually detected during their 


effort to infiltrate into South Vietnam. 
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Antt-Infiltration 


Infiltration was a strategy that North Vietnam initiated in 1955 
and increased significantly as of 1959 to gradually build up its forces 
and war materials in South Vietnam. It was a cunning scheme Hanoi con- 
ceived to cover up its bloody involvement in the war and deceive world 
and domestic opinion as to its true design to conquer South Vietnam by 
force. North Vietnam never admitted the presence of its army in the 
South. But the rural security situation as well as the level of fight- 
ing in South Vietnam depended on the extent and effectiveness of North 
Vietnam's infiltration. 

- For infiltration purposes, our enemy took full advantage of South 
Vietnam's 200-mile coastline and equally long border winding through 
mountains and jungles in MR-~1, MR-2, and MR~3 and the swamp lands in 
MR~4. Since South Vietnam's terrain definitely favored North Vietnam's 
infiltration, it made the U.S. and RVN's anti-infiltration efforts most 
difficult. A completely effective defense against all infiltration 
would have required a force structure and materiel support that were not 
available. North Vietnam even used the DMZ and the territories of Laos 
and Cambodia for infiltration purposes, making a mockery of these countries' 
declared neutrality. The RVN and U.S., meanwhile, dutifully respected 
international agreements and the sovereignty of these neighbors, which 
gave North Vietnam a free hand to build sanctuaries, logistic installa- 
tions and transit stations on the other side of the border. Cambodia's 
major port, Kompong Som, was used as an entry point for the deliveries 
of weapons and ammunition to Communist forces in MR-3, MR~4 and a con~ 
siderable part of MR-2. 

Both the RVN and U.S. fully realized that if our anti-infiltration 
efforts were successful, they would help reduce the level of fighting in 
the South. If not, the war could drag on indefinitely. The primary 
source of all infiltration was North Vietnam, the big base that sup- 
ported Communist war efforts in South Vietnam and the eventual expansion 
of Communist dominaticn in Southeast Asia. To strike at North Vietnam 


therefore appeared most desirable to end the war. However, this move 
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was politically unsound and portended the dangers of war expansion. We 
believed that only a RVNAF action could minimize these dangers, but the 
RVNAF was not trained or equipped for an invasion of North Vietnam, which 
was not a goal of the GVN or the U.S. We just wanted to be permitted to 
live in peace and develop South Vietnam into a true democracy. 

The strategy of exerting pressure on North Vietnam and thereby 
forcing its leaders to abandon their policy of supporting the war in 
South Vietnam, to our judgment, was the most logical in that it minimized 
the dangers of expanding the ground war. However, the measures applied 
by the U.S. and RVN did not create the required pressure to break the 
will of North Vietnam's leaders and stop the flow of men and supplies 
into South Vietnam. It appeared that the greater the pressure the U.S. 
and RVN exerted through the "escalation strategy," the larger and more 
determined North Vietnam's infiltration seemed to become. 

Back in 1961, the RVN had endeavored to airdrop small teams of 
special commandos into North Vietnam with the purpose of gathering intel- 
ligence, disrupting enemy activities, and hopefully to cause Hanoi to 
have second thoughts about its war policy. Although a laudable effort, 
these audacious but small actions were not too effective. This was 
caused primarily by the tight Communist control over the North Vietnamese 
population which deprived aur action teams of popular shelter and support. 
The strongest anti-Communist -segment of North Vietnam had probably all 
relocated South after the post-Geneva evacuation. We think that as long 
as we did not have a "political nucleus" and some popular support in 
North Vietnam, there could be no shield or protection for our commandos. 
Their eventual discovery and elimination were inevitable no matter how 
well they had been trained. 

The U.S. congressional resolution adapted in the fall of 1964 in 
the wake of the Gulf of Tonkin incident opened the way for the air war 
over North Vietnam. Conducted initially on a retaliatory basis, U.S. 
bombings soon continued with regularity. U.S. authorities had hoped that 
these bombings would eventually break down North Vietnam's will and help 
end the war. However, after over two years of bombing, our enemy appeared 


more determined than ever. Perhaps the U.S. had underestimated the 
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endurance and resolvency of the North Vietnamese leaders and people; or 
perhaps it had been constrained by consideratons of Chinese intervention 
and its own complex as a major world power which found it morally impro- 
per to "punish" a small and underdeveloped country too harshly, In 
any event, the U.S. had refrained from applying its airpower forcefully 
and rapidly enough against all vulnerable targets in North Vietnam. Its 
strategy of "gradual escalation", progressing from the 17th parallel 
northward and responding to Hanoi'’s attitude had apparently failed to 
convey its determination to Hanoi's leaders; on the contrary, it had 
been misinterpreted as a weakness on the part of U.S. leaders. This air 
War strategy gave North Vietnam the necessary time to adjust to the cir- 
cumstances and to motivate the populace in organizing for self-defense 
and develop their hatred toward the U.S. It also accorded North Vietnam 
enough time in receiving emergency military aid from Russia and China to 
modernize and strengthen its air defense system. Eventually, this im- 
proved defense system made the U.S. air war increasingly costly in terms 
of human and material losses, which in turn divided the ranks of U.S. 
leadership in policy matters. This division was further compounded by 
adverse world opinion and the mounting anti-war movement in the U.S. 

From our military point of view, we believe that the only alter- 
native to “gradual response" should have been massive and constant bomb- 
ings against all vital objectives in North Vietnam the way they had been 
conducted against Nazi Germany during World War II. That was perhaps 
the only way te shatter Hanoi's wil and shorten the war. If this was 
deemed inappropriate we believe at that juncture, the U.S. should have 
discontinued its air war over North Vietnam and implemented another al- 
ternative designed to reduce infiltration such as combining air power 
and infantry forces to strengthen the defense of the DMZ and the border 
area along the Laotian infiltration corridor. 

Up to that time, the U.S. had been constrainted by its respect 
of Laotian neutrality. Its anti-infiltration activities over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail and the Laotian corridor had been covertly conducted through 
cooperation between the Laotian Royal Air Force and the U.S. Air Force. 


Although it had brought its superior technology to bear on this problem, 
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the U.S. Air Force was unable to stop the flow of infiltration down the 
corridor. The enemy had taken full advantage of the limitations of air 
power and terrain features to adjust his activities, develop alternate 
routes, and keep infiltration flowing. It was obvious the Air Force 
alone could not win this battle without the cooperation of ground forces. 

Inside South Vietnam, anti-infiltration efforts had been concen- 
trated on two geographical areas -- the DMZ and the long border facing 
Laos and Cambodia. The defense of the 900-mile border was entrusted to 
approximately 45,000 CIDG and Special Forces troops deployed in camps at 
Strategic locations. Patrol activities conducted from these camps to 
control major infiltration accesses into South Vietnam and quick-reacting 
operations which combined airpower with helicopter mobility created many 
difficulties for NVA units. To overrun some of these border camps,. our 
enemy was compelled to concentrate major units of regimental or Large 
size. Several camps were thus lost to the enemy because we did not have 
enough defenders and reinforcements to counteract determined enemy attacks 
and because of adverse terrain and weather which were not conducive to 
resupply or tactical air support. As a result, these lost or evacuated 
camps were only retaken when conditions permitted and troops were avail- 
able, The A-Shau camp which controlled the major enemy infiltration 
access and avenue of approach into the Hue-Da Nang area and the Plei-—Me 
camp which controlled the southwestern access into Plieku were most 
representative of this border defense system. 

The rugged terrain combined with the length of the defense line 
and the shortage of RVNAF and U.S. troops made our border defense ineffec- 
tive in certain areas. If instead of deploying our forces along the long 
border, we had organized an east-west defense line across the 17th parallel 
and reaching toward the Mekong River in Laos along Route 9 for example, 
our border defense would have been perhaps easier, less costly and would 
have provided more guarantees of success, tactically and strategically. 
This of course would have required the combined efforts of both Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

The DMZ area, five miles deep on both sides of the Ben Hai River, 


was a big constraint for the U.S. and RVN which scrupulously respected 
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its demilitarized character. One hundred RVN policemen and an ICC team 
at Gio Linh were just incapable of monitoring this large zone. In May 
1966, the entire NVA 324B Division infiltrated across the DMZ into South 
Vietnam without being challenged. Still both the RVN and the U.S. govern- 
ments were not agreeable to our requests for using artillery or naval 
guns against enemy troops in the DMZ. Not until late 1966 after several 
bloody battles had occurred between our forces (U.S. Marines and the ARVN 
lst Infantry Division) and the NVA south of the DMZ, which was supported 
by its artillery positioned in the DMZ's northern half, did U.S. and 

ARVN forces finally receive permission to use counterbattery fire. Not 
until a year later were our forces authorized to pursue the enemy in the 
DMZ. Even then, they were compelled to withdraw from it as soon as 
contact was lost. How could we defend ourselves effectively under such 
constraints? 

In addition to our constant patrolling, the strongpoint and ob- 
stacle system which was supported by tactical air and air mobile reaction 
forces also contributed significantly to our anti~infiltration defense. 
We think that this tactical approach to.a most difficult problem was 
sound and well founded. Such bases as Gio Linh, Con Thien, Cam Lo, and 
Khe Sanh had earned a much deserved place in the glorious history of 
RVNAF-US defense against North Vietnam's oppression. It was at these 
very bases that North Vietnam's attempts to duplicate a Dien Bien Phu- 
type victory were completely shattered. The professionalism, endurance, 
combat spirit, and sophisticated techniques of firepower coordination 
also found their highest expression through this strongpoint systen. 
The modern U.S. sensor system and the perservant army of U.S. bulldozers 
also made a major contribution. It was just unfortunate that this system 
was stopped at the Laotian border. Had it reached across the Laotian 
panhandle toward Tchepone, the very hub of North Vietnam's communication 
and transportation system in that part of Laos, we believe that enemy 
infiltration could have been drastically curtailed which would have had 
a major impact on the course of the war within South Vietnam. 

An initial challenge which was accomplished with outstanding 


success was the interdiction of the infiltration of supplies across the 
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beaches of South Vietnam. Our coastline was tightly sealed through the 
combined efforts of the U.S. and RVN navies. However, the enemy made use 
of both Communist and neutral vessels to bring supplies and war materiels 
through the Cambodian port of Kompong Som. Again, because they respected 
Cambodia's declared neutrality, both the U.S. and RVN governments pro- 
hibited the use of tactical air and pursuits against enemy sanctuaries 

on Cambodian soil. 

In summary, the entire anti-infiltration campaign conducted 
through the combined efforts of RVN and U.S. forces inflicted many 
losses in both personnel and materiel on North Vietnam. It also caused 
North Vietnam to divert additional resources for the defense and main- 
tenance of its infiltration routes down the Laotian panhandle. However, 
with the exception of our successful "Markettime™ operations, which 
eventually prevented resupply through South Vietnam's national waters, 
our total efforts failed to stop the flow of men and supplies into the 
South. Those of us in senior positions with the RVNAF believed that it 
would have been impossible to accomplish all our objectives until this 
infiltration problem was defeated. 


Stgntficant Lessons Learned 


1. In retrospect the regrettable death of President Diem, a leader 
with enough stature to oppose Ho Chi Minh, was a great disaster for South 
Vietnam in time of war. The three years of political instability that 
followed edged South Vietnam toward the brink of collapse which was 
averted only when the U.S. committed its combat troops to fight the 
ground war. North Vietnam and its servants, the Viet Cong, took advan- 
tage of South Vietnam's turmoil to step up subversion of the rural areas 
and aggregate South Vietnam's political vulnerabilities by advocating the 
policy of neutrality. This proposal caused concern among the U.S authori- 
ties that South Vietnam could come under Communist control if the U.S. 
was invited to leave. On the other hand, North Vietnam increased the 


infiltration of personnel, war materiels and major units into South 
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Vietnam to prepare for a takeover by force. On the RVN side, political ~ 
instability dispirited and confused the ranks of civil servants and 


servicemen and diluted its war efforts. 


2. Political turmoil made it impossible for South Vietnam to 
have a stable government which was required to prosecute the war effi- 
ciently and develop long-range plans, especially as far as manpower was 
concerned. The RVNAF, therefore, was always short of manpower require- 
ments. This was the major reason why U.S. authorities were cautious when 
reviewing the RVNAF annual force structure expansion plans. This also 
explained why the U.S. could not implement President Kennedy's sound 


assessment of the war situation during the period 1964-19678 


3, Just as during the previous period (1954~1963, the RVNAF 

were not expanded and developed in a proper and timely manner to counter 
North Vietnam's stepped up war efforts and assume the primary combat 
role. Instead, they found themselves performing a secondary role in 
their own war. 

The hasty and poorly planned integration of the Popular Forces 
into the RVNAF was a major mistake. It made administrative burdens o 
excessively heavy and wasted manpower resources vitally required by the 
regular forces. We think that the PF should have continued to serve as 
a people's component to fight Communist insurgency at the grass roots 
level. The RVN should have made greater efforts to motivate the rural 
population to participate in village and hamlet defense as a part~time 
self-defense force. This would have fully prepared rural youths for 
subsequent military service. Our intelligence system should have been 
expanded to the village level, and village chiefs and security assistants 
should have been trained for effective leadership. 

The integration of the Regional Forces in the RVNAF as ARVN 


organic infantry units was a sound move, but it was a mistake to let 


8 ; . , go 
"Tt is their war. They are the ones who have to win it or lose 


it. We can help them, we can give them equipment, but they have to win," 
President Kennedy's statement in September 1963. 
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them function under a separate status. This stimulated the RF troopers’ 
feelings of inferiority with regard to ARVN soldiers, complicated per- 
sonnel administration, and seriously limited the rotation of jobs and 
cadres in the RVNAF. The expansion of the RF by activating more com- 
panies required less cadres and equipment but made command, control, 
administration, and care extremely difficult for the province chief. 
Force employment, as a result, was inappropriate and ineffective. We 
continue to believe that if the RF had become fully integrated as ARVN 
territorial infantry battalions with self-administration capabilities 
and four rifle companies each, their force employment in static defense 
and intervention missions at sector and district levels would have been 
more responsive, their administration easier, their command and control 
better and their overall performance markedly more effective. 

The RVNAF force structure expansion during this period was 
also not appropriate as far as the Marines and Paratroopers (the JGS's 
strategic reserves), the VNAF and the VNN were concerned. We are cer- 
tain that these forces would have had no problems in obtaining recruits 
for their expansion requirements. The very nature of the Marines and 
Paratroopers, which seemed no longer appropriate for the age of heli-~ 
copter and our concept of defense, was perhaps one of the reasons that 
made MACV cautious in approving their expansion. Moreover, when the JGS 
requested their upgrading into divisions, its sole concern was to develop 
the excellent combat traditions of these forces and to increase our much 
needed strategic reserves. The failure to develop the Marines and Para- 
troopers as required during this period and the deepening commitment of 
infantry divisions in territorial security deprived the RVNAF of vital 
Strategic and tactical reserves. The RVNAF were therefore unable to 
contribute more positively to large unit operations conducted by-U.S. 
Forces against NVA units. 

The JGS and MACV did not have medium-range plans for the 
RVNAF. All planning was done on a yearly basis to keep up with the 
progress of the war. Despite this, we think that even in the annual 
planning process, priority should have been accorded the RVNAF in those 


areas which could be developed in the near future without difficulty. 
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The U.S. and the RVN wasted seven valuable years since 1961 by develop~ 
ing the RVNAF in a half-hearted way. We believe that the RVNAF would 
have been more combat effective had they been expanded in force structure 
during this period despite our difficulties with manpower. We also 
believe that had priority been given to this expansion and development, 
the RVNAF would have been able to assume more combat responsibilities 
during the 1966-67 period. This could have reduced the level of U.S. 
force buildup, helped de-Americanize the war, and alleviated some U.S. 
domestic problems at the same time. Only if properly and timely prepared 
to meet new challenges, could the RVNAF enhance popular confidence in the 
GVN and dispirit our enemy. If this had been accomplished South Vietnam 
would have required U.S. assistance only in the areas where the RVNAF 
were still deficient and did not have time to develop. Consequently, 

the impact of the war on world and U.S. opinions might have been differ- 


ent. 


4. We believe that the U.S objective during this period was overly 
predicated on the safeguarding of the American honor as a major world 
power guaranteeing the protection of a small ally, the belief that war 
could be ended shortly with U.S. military might, and the underestimation 
of the North Vietnamese leadership's determination. All this resulted 
in the Americanization of the war and all priorities were given to the 


U.S. force buildup and conduct of the war in South Vietnam. 


5. Bombing North Vietnam, from where the war was being directed 
and sustained, proved logical and necessary. Striking at the will of 
the enemy leadership was also wise strategy. We believe that it would 
have been more logical and desirable if the U.S. had helped the RVNAF 
develop the capabilities for this undertaking. The U.S. strategy of 
gradual response proved ineffective against a resilient enemy whose 
survival was guaranteed by his Communist sponsors. The air war over 
North Vietnam in that respect amounted to a contest between material 
Strength and force of will. Two years of continued application of 
material strength had failed to subdue the enemy's force of will and 


stop his infiltration and war efforts. Faced with this impasse, the 
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U.S. changed its objective by using bombings to force North Vietnam to 
negotiate. Our enemy interpreted this change as a decline in U.S. deter- 
mination. 


6. Despite heavy air strikes, the USAF failed to disrupt signi-~ 
ficantly North Vietnam's infiltration corridor in lower Laos. This 
emphasized that modern air power alone could not completely interdict 
ground activities effectively. Only ground troops, especially large 
units, could control and sever this infiltration system operated by a 
determined and resourceful enemy. However, it would have been politically 
improper for the U.S. to use its major units for this task in Laos. For 
its own self-defense and survival, we believe the RVN would have been per- 
fectly justified in occupying the dominating terrain features which con- 
trolled this infiltration corridor. Then it would have been reasonable 
for the RVNAF to withdraw only if there were guarantees that North Viet- 
nam would cease to use the corridor for its war efforts or if replaced 
by an international peace-keeping force. We think that world opinion 
would have favored this move because the GVN only acted in self-defense. 
In that event, the NVA would have surely reacted in force and bloody 
battles would have occurred but we believe that this would have worked 
to South Vietnam's advantage. North Vietnam would have been unable to 
conceal its infiltration efforts even though it probably would have used 
a Pathet Laos screen initially. Losses for the RVNAF would have been 
high but the final tally of losses for the entire war would have been 
acceptable. 

We believe, in retrospect, that the best way to eliminate the 
infiltration of personnel and supplies down the eastern side of the 
Laotian panhandle would have been to establish an international defense 
line south of the DMZ extending across Laos to the Mekong River. It is 
possible that SEATO or FWMA forces could have been committed to the 
defense of this line. Given its pro-western position, we feel that Laos 
would have supported this concept since it would have assisted in guaran- 
teeing Lao neutrality. This would also have helped Laos obtain a life- 
line to the sea. The most appropriate time frame for this strategic 


move, in our judgment, was when U.S. bombings over North Vietnam and 
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the Laotian infiltration corridor had failed to reduce infiltration sig- a 
nificantly and when the U.S. and FWMA force buildup had reached an appro- 

priate level. We believe that this strategic decision would have improved 

South Vietnam's security situation especially if efforts had been devoted 

concurrently to developing our territorial defense system and some ARVN 


divisions had been extracted to augment the RVNAF strategic reserves. 


7. During this period the U.S. and RVN were excessively cautious 
concerning Cambodia. We think that the RVN should have reserved the 
right to legitimate self-defense and conducted pursuits of enemy units 
into Cambodia where appropriate. These pursuits should have been deter- 
mined, forceful and continuously undertaken until there were guarantees 
that North Vietnam had renounced the use of Cambodian sanctuaries for ~ 
the purpose of supporting military activities in South Vietnam. Because 
of strained relations with the Sihanouk government and the failure of 
diplomatic efforts, the GVN should have taken steps to sponsor and sup- 
port a Free Khmer movement which opposed Sihanouk and used this force to ~ 
disrupt enemy communications and logistic lines, especially the port 
activities at Kompong Som. With substantial Khmer Krom manpower in 
South Vietnam, this undertaking would have been a possibility. The 
development of a Free Khmer force might have also pressed Sihanouk into 
a less hostile policy toward South Vietnam or perhaps even accelerated 


the preparation of a new friendly regime in Cambodia. 


8. The fact that anti-infiltration efforts outside South Vietnam 
were not effective led to the escalation of war inside South Vietnam in 
terms of intensity and level. The total buildup of Communist combat 
forces in the South exceeded that of U.S. forces. But as the buildup 
progressed, the U.S. was able to switch strategy from static base defense 
to search-and-destroy operations against major enemy units. These opera- 
tions were initially conducted in the vicinity of enemy bases then against 
the very heart of these bases. All of these significant efforts not 
only pulled the RVN farther away from disaster; they also created a 


shock among enemy troops and forced North Vietnam to employ larger units 


in the south. 
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9. The RVN military initiative which had been utterly lost since 
the end of 1964 was regained during this period. This was made possible 
by the presence of a strong strategic strike force (U.S. major units), 
an acceptable level of DTA tactical reserves, and especially the avail- 
ability of quick-reacting forces at the sector level (provided by ARVN 
infantry battalions attached to it). The security situation in rural 
areas therefore, began to improve which enabled the GVN to concentrate 


on pacification efforts. 


10. The Pacification and Development program, in our judgment, 
was the best strategic weapon to counter and defeat the Communist con- 
cept of people's warfare in the South. Effective coordination was the 
decisive. factor of this multi-faceted strategy. RVN-U.S. organization 
for coordination as applied since 1967 was effective and responsive. In 
addition to its multi-faceted or total nature, pacification and develop- 
ment was also a long-range strategy because its ultimate goal was to win 
the people's hearts and minds in a contest against a flexible and per- 
severant enemy. Consequently, the success of this program should not 
have been measured only by the decline of enemy subversion and progress 
in GVN sponsored projects. Success could only have been accurately 


reflected by the true attitude of the people toward our regime. 


ll. The Americanization of the war failed to produce victory 
as quickly as expected. Because of this, it fostered divisiveness among 
the U.S. leadership in matters of military and political strategy and 
among the U.S. public. The Vietnam war became a subject of debate in 
the preliminary rounds of U.S presidential elections. The U.S. began 
to waver, and its initial optimism gave way to pessimistic reassessments. 
This occurred while South Vietnam was beginning to stabilize politically 
amid widespread optimism among its ranks. The GVN therefore continued 
to view the U.S. posture with optimism, almost oblivious to political 
difficulties that the U.S. was facing because of our war. Perhaps it 


was because the GVN did not fully appreciate U.S. problems. 


12. Despite RVN and U.S. achievements during the 1964-67 period, 


we believe that they could have been even more significant if: 
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a. The political situation in South Vietnam had been 
stabilized earlier which would have permitted the GVN to benefit from 
the continuity of long-range planning. 

b. The RVNAF had been properly expanded and developed 
earlier with special emphasis on strategic and tactical reserves and 
territorial forces. This would have enabled the gradual release of 
ARVN infantry divisions for tactical and strategic mobile defense and 
facilitated the reorganization of South Vietnam into five or seven 
military regions for better command and control over sectors and more 


effective coordination of security and pacification activities. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


VIETNAMIZATION: 1968-1972 


The 1968 Tet General Offensive 


Although it failed to sway the determination of Hanoi'’s leaders to 
pursue their conquest of South Vietnam, the U.S. air war caused extensive 
physical and material damage to North Vietnam, especially to its recover- 
ing economy. Military pressure and political tension had built up to 
such an extent that Hanoi had to promulgate a special law in March 1968 
specifying harsh punishments against “anti-revolutionary crimes," to 
include the death penalty. Despite stepped up infiltration, during the 
dry seasons of 1966 and 1967 Communist forces in South Vietnam gradually 
lost the initiative. Their large-unit attacks had all ended in defeat 
with heavy losses inflicted by superior U.S. firepower and mobility. 

U.S. offensive operations, meanwhile, kept the enemy constantly off balance 
and greatly attrited his forces. Operations conducted by the RVNAF in 
support of pacification also reduced significantly the extent of Commu- 
nist control in rural areas. The VCI and enemy local forces began to 

run into difficulties although they were still strong. The enemy strategy 
of subverting rural areas to strangle the cities no longer proved effec- 
tive in the face of combined RVN-U.S. offensive efforts. The continuation 
of this declining military posture would affect the inability of the 

Hanoi regime and might even spell defeat in the south. Based on our 
experience at that time, both the RVN and U.S. were expecting a major 
counteraction from the enemy to regain his lost initiative. 

In due time North Vietnam indeed changed its strategy by striking 
at the heart of our cities. But when the Tet General Offensive finally 
materialized, it came as a big surprise for the GVN. We were surprised 


not because of the absence of telltale indications which our intelligence 
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had picked up but primarily because of our subjectivity and complacency ze 
which totally misled our estimates as to the enemy's intention and cal- 

culated boldness. It was indeed a risky venture for the enemy but he 

had accepted the inevitable heavy losses, It was a daring move because 

our enemy completely disregarded the traditional sanctity of the Tet and 

overly relied on theoretical popular uprising. 

The Tet offensive did not help the enemy attain his strategic ob- 
jectives. He temporarily regained some initiative but eventually lost ee 
it again and found himself in a military posture much worse than before. 

The RVNAF did not disintegrate; they became stronger and more aggressive. sy 
Popular uprisings, a key to quick victory, never materialized. U.S. 

forces did not bog down as expected, and finally the enemy's ploy of re 
installing a coalition government was completely shattered. 

The element of surprise had given the enemy an initial tactical 
advantage; his troops had easily penetrated into cities and occupied a 
few installations. But the price that this surprise exacted was high. 

The enemy lacked combat coordination and incurred the wrath and abhorrence 
of the people. 

The enemy's subjectivity also brought him a big surprise. He had 
preconceived ideas about the weakness of the RVNAF and the people's hos- 
tile attitude toward the U.S. and the GVN. But the RVNAF had fought ra 
gallantly and with confidence; they had fully demonstrated their combat 
capabilities and aggressiveness. Despite their criticisms of the GVN 
and noncommittal attitude, the South Vietnamese people had resolutely 
refused to cooperate with the Communists. They were not deceived by such 
disguised strategems of Communist domination as "coalition," "neutrality," 
and "peace." No wonder some observers had humorously called the South 
Vietnamese people's attitude during the Tet Offensive "a vote by feet." 

No other expression could be more appropriate. 

Although the enemy Tet Offensive solidified the determination and 
unity of the South Vietnamese people, armed forces, and government to 
fight against Communism, the event had shocked U.S. officials and poli- ae: 
ticians. It created dissension among U.S. policy makers in matters of 


Strategy and current policy toward the Vietnam War. It dealt a serious 
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blow to the steadfast confrontation stance of the U.S. in this part of 
the world and put into question the U.S. commitments toward the Free 
World. President Johnson's statement in March 1968 partly reflected the 
state of U.S. divisiveness when he said: "Hanoi was seeking to win some- 
thing in Washington that they can't win in Hue, in the I Corps or in Khe 
Sanh." Apparently, the anti-war bias of the U.S. media had imprisoned 
U.S. public opinion. Eventually the pressure exerted by some members 

of the U.S. Congress and the vocal anti-war segment had turned President 
Johnson's policy around. He made several fateful decisions, among them 
the cessation of U.S. bombings above the 20th parallel, the refusal to 
give General Westmoreland additional troops, and his non-candidacy for 
reelection, with a view to seek a negotiated settlement of the war and 
restore U.S. national unity. 

The rapidity with which Hanoi accepted to negotiate surprised some 
U.S. politicians. Obviously, the Hanoi leaders would have never thought 
of negotiating if they had felt strong enough to win the war militarily. 
The fact was the enemy's military posture in South Vietnam was steadily 
deteriorating as a result of his Tet and subsequent defeats and the com- 
bined U.S.-RVN offensive efforts. But true to its war precepts, Hanoi 
took advantage of peace talks as a respite to redress his military posture 
and as a forum to push its political warfare through propaganda. Obviously, 
American policymakers had inaccurately assessed the enemy's situation in 
South and North Vietnam, thereby missing a golden opportunity to deal the 
death blow to an enemy in agony. 

We believe that the final course of the war could have been deter- 
mined at that time without additional U.S. troops. It could have turned 
to our advantage if the U.S. had been determined and patient enough to 
continue its military offensive strategy a little longer and accelerated 
the development of the RVNAF in the way we had suggested. It was most 


unfortunate for South Vietnam that this did not happen. 
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General Mobtltzation 


Manpower was the most important contribution of the RVN to the 
common war effort. But the area of manpower was also the least affected 
by U.S. influence. 

In contrast to North Vietnam's ability to control a larger popula- 
tion through police-state methods, South Vietnam had met with serious 
difficulties in controlling its manpower resources. The fact that many 
villages and hamlets changed hands frequently, the flow of refugees dis- 
Placed by the war, and the uncontrolled crowdedness of urban areas com- 
bined to make the management of manpower resources inefficient. The 
effective yearly control and inventory of military manpower resources had 
been suspended since 1961 because of rural insecurity. All statistics 
used by the GVN for demographic control purposes were inaccurate since 
they were only estimates. Also the Communists had pre-empted an undeter- 
mined quantity of our manpower. Therefore, manpower had become a big 
problem for South Vietnam and perhaps a decisive factor of the protracted 
conflict for both sides. Experience indicated that North Vietnam had 
preceded South Vietnam in making full use of its manpower. Youths between 
16 and 18 were commonly found in NVA units operating in South Vietnam. 

The draft service which had been instituted in 1957 sought to create 
a reserve force for the RVN, but ineffective management and control had 
made it difficult for the GVN to recall into immediate service those dis- 
charged between 1957 and 1968. Not until 1973 was this control of reserv- 
ists subjected to comprehensive study for effective management. 

Under the First Republic, RVNAF manpower requirements were not 
adequately met because of the GVN inefficacy in enforcing induction, 
growing political dissension and stepped up insurgency. President Diem 
failed to make new decisions concerning manpower, fearing perhaps that 
they would aggrevate his problems and force some youths into insurgency 
ranks. The decision in 1963 to increase the duration of the draft to 
two and three years for EM and reserve officers respectively was necessary 
to alleviate the RVNAF strength problems, but it was rather belated. We 


think that in the face of deteriorating security, 1961 was the year when 
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the GVN should have taken new measures concerning manpower procurement 
because it coincided with the introduction of the U.S. advisory system 
and the U.S. effort to improve the SDC and CG. Increasing the terms of 
the draft even temporarily, calling up reserves and partial mobilization 
at that juncture were the minimum measures we should have taken. 

Our effort to improve the management and control of manpower re- 
sources in 1964 through the activation of the Mobilization Directorate 
was a necessary step but its effectiveness was greatly reduced when the 
GVN placed this organization under the Ministry of Defense. Since man- 
power was a major problem of national importance, we think that it should 


have been directly controlled by the Prime Minister's office for maximum 


efficiency and best coordination. Although an interministerial committee 


was formed under the chairmanship of the Director of Cabinet, Minister 

of Defense to review and recommend the distribution of manpower resources 
among national activities, including the private sector, this committee 
suffered from lack of authority and its measures were seldom strictly 
enforced. 

Successive governments after 1964 did make serious efforts to pro- 
cure manpower for the RVNAF through partial mobilization and gradual ex- 
tension of the draft age, but we feel that these measures were not radical 
enough to face the stepped-up war situation. They failed to help the RVNAI 
solve its manpower problems and develop a proper force structure. They 
still allowed the automatic discharge of draftees at the end of their 
terms of duty while in the field U.S. youths were risking their lives for 
South Vietnam. This was totally unacceptable, especially in view of the 
sizable number of young people these measures had overlooked and ieft free 
to stroll city streets. We believe that South Vietnamese and the youths 
in particular, should have had the moral obligation to save their own 
country first and foremost. Only when nothing else could be done should 
we have relied on foreign assistance. This was the only way we could 
have enhanced our national cause and self-respect. 

1965 was the year when general mobilization should have been decreed 
after a declaration of national emergency and appeals for U.S. help. This 


could have been done if South Vietnam had been politically stable, but 
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unfortunately it was not. Since our condition precluded such a law, we 
think that at least the GVN should have taken other lesser measures, for 
example, doubling the time of service requirements and lowering the draft 
age to 19. Both measures were necessary to retain experienced combatants 
and revitalize our ranks with younger personnel. Naturally, there would 
have been some psychological impact, but we think that this impact would 
have worked to our advantage. The U.S. for instance would have been 
encouraged or urged to step up military assistance in order to arm and 
make full use of the extra manpower available. If this had been achieved, 
we think that the U.S. force buildup could have been kept at a lower level, 
which in the long run would have saved the U.S. President a lot of diffi- 
culties. He would not have been compelled to tell General Westmoreland 
in 1967: '"We should make certain we are getting value received from the 
South Vietnamese troops ~ check the discharges to determine whether we 
could make use of them by forming additional units." President Johnson 
was right. A strong and well-developed RVNAF would have been the best 
deterrent weapon in the Vietnam war especially as far as North Vietnam 
was concerned. 

The much needed, ultimate measure - general mobilization - finally 
materialized under most favorable circumstances, but it had been dictated 
by the Tet General Offensive. General mobilization indeed helped the 
RVNAF procure enough manpower to replace losses and implement their force 
structure expansion plans ahead of schedule. Just four years later, how- 
ever, the same problems began to surface again despite the fact that the 
GVN had taken all necessary measures to keep the RVNAF up to strength, 
such as banning discharges and recovering deserters and draft dodgers, 
and minimizing combat and other losses. Our problem was that the national 
manpower resources in the 18 - 38 draft age range were drying up. Each 
year, the aggregate total of all youth reaching 18 was not enough for 
replacement purposes. In the longer term perhaps a population of 18 
million would not be able to support a one-million military force. 
Because of these prospects and in view of the protracted war, a long-range 
solution was desirable. Perhaps our force structure should have been 


trimmed down but made stronger and more effective. Perhaps our manpower 
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policy should have changed to give priority to defense but without ob- 
structing development in other areas of national endeavor. Perhaps we 
should have decreed local defense a people's responsibility, developed 
and improved further our People's Self Defense Forces and National Police, 
and employed young female manpower resources for these organizations when 


appropriate. 


Modernization and Improvement of the RVNAF 


The new U.S. war and peace strategy consisted of turning over combat 
responsibilities to the RVNAF under the Vietnamization program in order 
to allow the incremental redeployment of U.S. troops and negotiating in 
Paris for a just and true peace in South Vietnam. 

The term "Vietnamization" was perhaps improper as far as the South 
Vietnamese were concerned because of its controversial effect. Why 
Vietnamization? Had the Vietnamese nationalists not fought against the 
Communists well before the U.S. had any interest in Vietnam? Had the 
people and armed forces of the RVN not fought the war alongside U.S. 


‘forces since 1965? Why make it sound that only U.S. forces were fighting 


the Vietnam War? The amount of blood shed by the South Vietnamese was 
many times greater than that of gallant U.S. troops; the war itself was 
a matter of survival for the South Vietnamese people who did not want to 
submit to the cruelties of Communist domination. But they could not 
handle it by themselves and had to appeal to the U.S. for assistance. In 
an ideological conflict where propaganda and psychology proved to be 
effective weapons, the use of Vietnamization as a term deeply hurt the 
people and the armed forces of the RVN. We feel it unwittingly admitted 
the U.S. error in strategy and the failure of U.S. military efforts, a 
historical repeat of the French debacle years earlier. 

Many questions arising from Vietnamization had been left unanswered, 
which ushered the RVN into complete darkness as to true U.S. motives. 
Was the U.S. bent on "tucking the tail and violating its commitments," 
as President Johnson had once vowed never to do? Was the U.S. initiating 


a new strategy which preserved U.S. honor and still protected South 
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Vietnam at less cost? Was the U.S. using Vietnamization as a bargaining 
chip in the peace talks to disengage itself from the war with honor and 

leave South Vietnam to its own fate? Only President Thieu perhaps knew 
the answers since he had discussed Vietnamization with President Nixon, 
but even he did not accept it as a term. This perhaps explained why he 
did not issue any directives or guidance on how the government and the 

RVNAF should proceed. 


policy through piecemeal statements made by U.S. officials involved. In 


South Vietnam only learned about the new American 


any event to South Vietnamese Vietnamization meant that in order to sur- 
vive they had to shed more blood, that the RVNAF would be expanded and 
modernized to take over from U.S. forces, and that the U.S. would continue 
to provide military air until North Vietnam renounced its conquest design. 
This was enough to encourage and reassure the people and our armed forces 
of South Vietnam. 

Our U.S. advisers seemed no better informed than their South Viet- 
namese counterparts. Therefore, MACV and the JGS did not develop any 
medium-range contingency plans to meet the new challenge. We simply pro- 
ceeded with on-going yearly programs as usual, though at an accelerated 
pace, to keep up with political events in the U.S., the progress of peace 
talks, and the war situation. The most significant thing about RVNAF 
improvement and modernization programs was that they had been built on the 
premise that "U.S. forces would continue to stand behind the RVNAF with 
their support to fill in the gaps that the RVNAF were still unable or did 


not have enough time to do by themselves." 


All of these programs sought 
to improve and modernize the RVNAF in three major areas. 

In force structure organization, during four consecutive years, the 
RVNAF had rapidly expanded with an objective to strike a balance among 
combat, combat support, and combat service and logistic capabilities and 
to reduce the void left behind by departing U.S. and FWMAF units. It 
was, we think, a sound and reasonable objective, and all programs pro- 
ceeded well as scheduled. By the time of the Paris Agreement, however, 
the imbalance between combat and support forces still existed, though to 
a lesser extent, and the physical void had been reduced but still left 


large gaps. 
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In combat forces it was planned that the gaps left behind by ten 
U.S. and FWMAF combat divisions would be filled by the expansion of the 
RF/PF who would eventually replace ARVN infantry divisions in the main- 
tenance of territorial security and support of pacification. In practice, 
however, not only were ARVN divisions unable to extract themselves from 
their functional responsibilities, they also found themselves excessively 
overextended. The explanation was that "territorial forces were still 
weak,'' a line that had been repeated over and over again since 1959. 

From 1969 to 1972, priority of expansion was given to the RF which 
grew from 197,917 to 244,571 men. 


to meet pacification requirements. 


This was a correct move since it sought 
However, the company continued to 
remain the RF basic organization which made command and control from 
sector headquarters ineffective. Efforts to upgrade the RF into larger 
tactical formations such as the company group or a streamlined battalion 
were laudable but slow and not very responsive. The PF force expansion, 
which was concomitant with the development of the PSDF and rural police, 
to our thinking, was a duplication which wasted valuable manpower. 

The nominal abolition of DTA's in the territorial command system, 
which was decreed in 1970 with the express purpose of returning ARVN 
infantry divisions to their mobile defense tasks, was simply not feasible 
in practice. If these divisions had all been extracted, we believe that 
this would have created a big void in security control and coordination 
which, in view of the dual aspect of the conflict, would have been detri~ 
mental to the conduct of the war. This real physical and psychological 
void could not be filled by the overextension of corps/MR control because 
the territory was too large and corps headquarters too burdened. The 
fact that ARVN divisions could not be extracted from territorial respon- 
sibilities deprived corps and MRs of adequate tactical reserves and the 
JGS of additional strategic reserves. To counteract the enemy's tactic 
of "high points" and multiple activity, both ARVN corps and the JGS 
found their courses of action seriously limited; they could not maintain 
the initiative for any long periods. As a result, all the ARVN could 
do was to protect the populated "national priority" areas, which left 


the enemy almost entirely free to use his base areas. When on occasions, 
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an infantry division was redeployed from its area of responsibility, 
this area quickly relapsed into deterioration in terms of security and 
popular confidence because there was no other acceptable organization 
or force capable of replacing it. 

For this reason, we believe that there should have been a strong, 
manageable territorial control organization built on more than the actual 
four military regions and the development of regional forces in the 
manner suggested in the previous chapter. Only then could we hope to 
recover infantry divisions as mobile defense forces and enhance our 
tactical and strategic posture, a most vital necessity to our thinking, 
without impeding pacification and impairing the people's safety and 
confidence. 

The most appropriate time to accomplish this major organizational 
change would have been 1970 when the VCI was on the decline and major 
NVA units had withdrawn into sanctuaries over the border. This change 
was mandatory because enemy local forces had already initiated their 
upgrading into battalions and regiments and over 150,000 U.S. troops had 
been withdrawn. 

In terms of direct support firepower, the ARVN artillery had 
achieved a proper balance within combat forces. However, it was still 
deficient in long-range guns and counterbattery capabilities. The de- 
ployment of 2-piece 105mm sections throughout the provinces to provide 
area coverage did reassure RF/PF units of firepower support, but this 
extended deployment was not truly effective against enemy forces. 

The VNN had accomplished all of its expansion and improvement pro- 
grams without difficulty. Using transferred assets it had taken over 
river and coastal patrol missions from the U.S. Navy effectively. This 
was made possible by the OJT and takeover process which gradually phased 
in VNN personnel as U.S. naval units became deactivated. There were two 
major shortcomings which contributed to future VNN operational problems; 
these were the delayed transfer of coastal patrol planes and the non- 
availability of additional LSTs. The control of enemy infiltration by 
sea, therefore, became less effective because fixed-station and ship-~ 


borne radar could not provide adequate coverage. The shortage of LSTs 


also seriously limited the VNN sea transportation capabilities. 
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The development of the VNAF was subjected to very detailed planning 
and most appropriate for RVN capabilities at this juncture. We believe 
that the VNAF and the USAF accomplished everything possible during this 
period. The standardization of planes was economically sound since it 
reduced maintenance and supply problems although it required cross-train- 
ing for flight and maintenance crews. With the number of helicopters 
made available, the VNAF was able to meet reasonable tactical requirements 
but the void in longer range mobility, tactical air, and air reconnais- 
sance still curtailed VNAF capabilities. In these areas, obviously, 
the VNAF had to depend on the USAF for a long time to come. 

During the expansion of our armed forces, the RVNAF training base 
had been timely and efficiently developed. Off-shore training programs 
and U.S. support organizations in South Vietnam also contributed signifi- 
cantly to the formation of middle and high level management cadre for 
the RVNAF. These combined training efforts made it possible for the 
RVNAF improvement and modernization programs to proceed smoothly. Com- 
bined operations and the employment of mobile training teams in prolonged 
assignments at ARVN combat units were the best and most effective ap- 
proaches to improving combat capabilities and the quality of military 
professionalism. Most programs of instructions were comprehensive and 
responded to every level or type of training. However, tactical subjects 
had not been fully developed to place the students in the actual context 
of the war. They also were not adequately tailored to meet the flexible 
requirements of a double-faceted war which combined conventional large- 
unit operations with unconventional warfare at the small-unit level. 

More emphasis should have been placed on the variety of terrain configu- 
rations and the best tactics to be used in each. The nature of the war 
and the rules of warfare developed by the Communists were not always 
properly exploited to serve as instructional materials. 

All of these shortcomings in training stemmed from the shortage of 
experienced instructors and the lack of a program management system at 
the Central Training Command. In-place training was almost nonexistent. 
The time between operations was therefore all used for rest, refitting, 


and routine maintenance. Although unit refresher training was scheduled 
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yearly to be conducted by schools and training centers, it was seldom 
strictly enforced because of unit understrength problems and operational 
requirements. 

In general the improvement and modernization process brought about 
wide stimulation among the RVNAF ranks, making combat units feel more 
confident of their capabilities. However, the major shortcoming of 
these programs lay in the "express" speed with which they were implemented. 
It also seemed that our concern was primarily to keep up with moderniza- 
tion trends of Communist forces rather than stay ahead of them. Had 
these programs been initiated several years earlier, we believe that 
the RVNAF performance would have been much better. 

The logistic improvement program in particular was comprehensive 
and realistic. It stimulated confidence in our troop units in the RVNAF 
logistic system which had been overshadowed by the gigantic U.S. logistic 
organization in South Vietnam and its propensity for lavish Support. It 
also helped the RVNAF achieve self-sufficiency in the management of supply, 
maintenance, transportation, and construction functions, thereby reducing 
dependence on U.S. logistic units and advisers and the expenditures and 
delays of the offshore rebuild program. It was only regrettable that 
we had to wait eight years before embarking on this realistic and pro- 
ductive venture. 

The achievements of the RVNAF improvement and modernization pro- 
grams could be measured by challenges succesfully met after 1969. The 
greater these challenges were, the more self-assured the RVNAF felt of 
their combat capabilities which were effectively supported by U.S fire- 
power and mobility. The Cambodian incursion, the Laos cross-border 
operation, and the successful confrontation with NVA units during the 
1972 Easter Offensive were three major.challenges which demonstrated 


the success of Vietnamization. 
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Cross-Border Operattons 


The Cambodian Incursion 


The change of leadership in Cambodia during March 1970 provided a 
most welcome opportunity for both the RVN and U.S. to reduce the problem 
of Communist sanctuaries and infiltration in Cambodia. The new Cambodian 
government's policies were harsh against Communist encroachment. Not 
only did it demand the withdrawal of NVA-VC troops from its soil, the 
new government also denied the access of Kompong Som, a major Cambodian 
port, to Communist vessels which had been delivering war materials for 
enemy forces in the Mekong Delta, MR-3 and most of MR-2. 

Whether separate or conducted in cooperation and coordination with 
U.S. forces, our cross-border operations into Cambodia were timely 
pianned and well executed. In retrospect we can say that all of these 
operations were a tactical and strategic success. They had helped both 
the RVN and U.S. achieve two major objectives. First, our forces des~ 
troyed or seriously disrupted most enemy sanctuaries along the Cambodian 
border, which effectively brought the war further away from South 
Vietnam's populated areas. Second, these operations bought more time 
for the Vietnamization program to proceed. As his major units were 
driven deeper into Cambodia and his sanctuaries neutralized, the enemy 
lost a major source of support for his local and guerrilla forces. More 
favorable conditions were thereby created for our pacification and 
development efforts to succeed. This challenge also made the RVNAF feel 
more confident and allowed the uneventful redeployment of 150,000 U.S. 
troops. 

Tactically speaking, most objectives contemplated were fully at- 
tained. Enemy base areas were seized and important supply caches dis- 
covered, evacuated or destroyed. The enemy's communication and logistic 
system in the Cambodian border area suffered such a beating that it 
required from six months to one year to rehabilitate. The amount of 
ammunition captured and destroyed in-place during two months of operations 
was equivalent to the enemy's consumption during 1969. Although there 
were no engagements with major enemy units, the casualties suffered by 


the enemy would take him from four to six months to replace. 
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The relative ease with which RVN and U.S. forces had succeeded on 
Cambodian soil derived partly from the enhanced morale of the RVNAF after 
the enemy defeat during 1968 and the fact that the terrain favored the 
use of mechanized forces, offering them excellent avenues of approach. 
Our success was also due partly to the declining morale of enemy troops 
after repeated defeats inside South Vietnam and the existence of a new 
Cambodian regime hostile to their encroachment. The enemy main force, 
therefore, avoided contact and withdrew deeper into Cambodia, probably 
because they learned of the limitation in time and space imposed by 
President Nixon on the Cambodian incursion. 

From the Vietnamese point of view, we believe that the lessons 
learned from this incursion were especially important since this was our 
first significant cross-border operation: 

1. The operational planning process was closely coordinated 
between ARVN and U.S. forces at corps and unit levels whether for separate 
or combined operations. The time spent for planning and preparations 
was also cut as short as possible to minimize security violations but 
no significant shortcomings arose because of limited planning and pre- 
parations. The area of operations was similar to those on the RVN side 
of the border and was well within range of effective support from exist- 
ing logistic bases. Enemy reactions all occurred as expected. However, 
during the planning process, all the lessons learned from our major 
operations against War Zones C and D during the 1966-67 period were not 
properly considered. Had they been, our losses would have been less and 
our success in discovering weapons, supply: caches and underground shelters 
would have been greater. The use of Rome plows with infantry or with 
armor "a certain time" after the operation had begun was a case in point. 
This combined arms tactic had already proved effective on South Vietnam 
territory in uncovering tunnels, shelters and booby-traps and in clearing 
the area for easier conduct of patrol. 

2. The element of surprise was not possible. The enemy had 
correctly predicted what could happen after the overthrow of Sihanouk. 

He had already moved some supplies deeper into Cambodia but in view of 
the magnitude of the task he apparently did not have enough time to 
displace all of his supplies. 
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3. Cambodian terrain was ideal for the employment of ARVN 
armored units. Our M-113 APCs crisscrossed the entire area of operation 
unimpeded. The combined use of armor and infantry was somewhat uncoor- 
dinated initlally but quickly improved. Some shortcomings of our armor 
capabilities were apparent: lack of organic mobile fire support, insuf- 
ficient range and power of M-125 organic fire, and, lack of M-801 wreckers. 
On the other hand, M-548 cargo carriers proved to be very effective in 
cross-country supply missions, but their quantity was insufficient, 
which compelled the use of helicopters and airdrops. 

4. The initial presence of advisory teams and liaison offi- 
cers attached to ARVN task forces from U.S. support units enabled our 
units to make effective use of U.S. firepower. A major shortcoming 
seemed to be our unit commander's predilection for gunships or tactical 
air although their targets were within artillery range. The nature of 
targets was also seldom determined correctly by our units, which made 
use of firepower unselective and less than totally effective. 

5. Despite progress during the previous two years, it seemed 
that the RVNAF were still very much dependent on U.S. forces in certain 
critical areas such as night medevac by helicopters, and tactical and 


Strategic air support. 


The Lower Laos Cross-Border Operation 


The decision to strike into Laos to sever the enemy's vital life- 
line that sustained his war in the south, in our judgment, was a strategic 
decision of prime importance which greatly influenced the course of the 
war in South Vietnam and Cambodia. Its importance was perhaps equal in 
Magnitude to the strategic decision of bombing North Vietnam. The idea 
of interdicting the Ho Chi Minh Trail by ground forces, in fact, was not 
new. As early as 1965, we had advocated such a move during a special 
session of the National Leadership Committee. This concept had also 
been used for discussion at the National Defense College. This idea of 
ours was shared by General Westmoreland, COMUSMACV who advocated a 
similar move in 1966 as he later recounted in his biography "A Soldier 
Reports." It is regrettable that this strategic concept had not been 
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fostered and deliberately pursued or at least made an exercise for war 
gaming at the RVNAF Command and Staff College. 

For best results as far as the conduct of the war was concerned, 
we believe that LAM SON 719 should have been attempted as early as mid- 
1967, the most appropriate time for such a move. If because of political 
constraints, the U.S. had felt that it could not commit its troops in 
such an operation, at least it should have encouraged and prepared the 
RVNAF for such an operation as we have suggested in the previous chapter. 
In mid-1967, the NVA would have reacted forcefully to such a cross- 
border venture but was certainly not capable of the extent and level 
demonstrated in 1971. To prepare for this operation in mid-1967 would 
have required three ARVN divisions but the RVNAF could have afforded 
such a commitment without endangering South Vietnam's security posture 
at that time. We believe that with this force, we would have been far 
more successful in strangling the enemy lifeline in Laos than in 1971. 

If successful this operation would have entailed a turnabout in the 
course of the war favorable to our side. It was regrettable that this 
idea perished in 1968 in the wake of the evacuation of Khe Sanh, a 
major staging area for crossing into Laos. 

The decision to conduct the Laos cross-border operation in 1971 
came rather unexpectedly as far as the RVNAF were concerned, but it was 
quickly welcomed without hesitation. Several questions, however, remained 
unanswered as to the speed and suddenness with which the decision had been 
made. Was President Nixon changing the U.S. anti-infiltration strategy 
or was it just a retaliatory action. against the Communist "talk and 
fight" strategy? Perhaps the U.S. desired to test the progress made by 
the RVNAF under Vietnamization or perhaps the operation was intended to 
press North Vietnam into serious negotiations? In any event, no specific 
duration had been planned for LAM SON 719. 

When LAM SON 719 was finally terminated, it created quite a con- 
Croversy. Both the Communist and the RVN claimed victory. President 
Thieu did his best to represent the operation as a military success, 
but perhaps he recognized that LAM SON 719 had fallen short of expecta- 


tions, tactically and strategically. In terms of achievements, it was 
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not as impressive as the Cambodian incursion. Perhaps the operation had 
preempted enemy offensive plans, but his only lifeline remained almost 
intact after our brief disruption. ARVN units were unable to maintain 
the initiative for the entire operation. No significant amounts of 
enemy supplies had been discovered and destroyed that could be comparable 
to the Cambodian caches. Also it appeared that most enemy casualties 
resulted from U.S. tactical air strikes and gunships. 

The enemy was not surprised by LAM SON 719 and was fully prepared 
to meet our forces head-on. Most of his supplies had long been displaced 
further west beyond Tchepone. The NVA Rear Service forces had been 
ready to fight back from a system of mutually supporting "blocks" or 
sophisticated fortifications which were difficult to destroy. Route 9, 
the main avenue of approach to Tchepone had been closely interdicted. 
More importantly, the NVA had pre-planned artillery fire on most places 
susceptible of becoming landing zones and its observation posts had been 
pre-positioned on almost all dominating terrain features in the area of 
operation. The NVA 70B Corps had been activated since late 1970 to 
control and coordinate the 304th, 308th, and 320th Divisions; it displaced 
into the area of operations as soon as LAM SON 719 was launched. The 
enemy's reactions were swift and forceful because he was determined to 
protect his supply line to the South, utilizing almost all of his stra- 
tegic reserves and accepting losses without hesitation. Obviously, the 
enemy had drawn on his experience with our familiar pattern of operational 
maneuvers in South Vietnam. He had taken full advantage of a familiar 
terrain to maneuver in close proximity to our forces, thereby neutralizing 
the effectiveness of our superior airpower. 

On the friendly side the lessons learned from this difficult and 
complex operation were numerous. First we had underestimated the speed 
and determination of enemy reactions. There were no contingency plans 
to face extraordinary or unfavorable developments. Our superiority in 
tactical air and heliborne mobility was completely negated first by 
weather then by enemy air defense or artillery and mortar fire. Numeri- 
cally, our infantry was overwhelmed by the enemy whose firepower was 


equally strong but from carefully prepared positions. Deployed in an 
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unfavorable terrain, our 300-vehicle armored force was impotent against 
enemy tanks and unable to assist the Airborne Division in breaking the 
enemy encirclement or regaining the initiative. By contrast, the enemy 
armor had proved aggressive and dangerous; it had taken advantage of a 
familiar though unfavorable terrain to lay ambushes or close in on our 
strongpoints and finally combine with infantry to assault and overrun 
them. Our infantry units shunned Maneuvers when engaged and failed to 
use their organic fire to destroy the enemy, relying entirely on sup- 
porting firepower. The I Corps and the division commanders involved 
all had reserves, but they failed to use them to overcome difficulties 
and regain the initiative. Even our available firepower was not Properly 
used especially during the first month of the operation because of poor 
Coordination. This situation was remedied only when firepower coordi- 
nation came under unified control by a special team headed by the com- 
mander of the U.S. 108th Artillery group and located at I Corps Forward 
CP. The breaking down of I Corps Headquarters into three echelons was 
something which should have been avoided because no echelon was adequately 
Staffed to handle the work load properly. Finally the physical separa-— 
tion between I Corps Forward and the U.S. XXIV Corps Forward was not 
conducive to effective combat and support coordination. The working 
principle of co-locating headquarters during combined operations should 
have been respected even though U.S. forces only played a combat support 
role. 

On the national level, there were also several significant lessons 
to be learned from LAM SON 719. First, the problem of leadership should 
have been reviewed especially at corps and division levels. The appoint- 
ment of general officers to these key command jobs should have been 
devoid of political considerations and based entirely on military pro- 
fessionalism and competence. Hierarchy could have been respected only 
if seniority in rank had been taken into consideration in Promotion 
and appointments. Military discipline should have been strictly enforced 
even with general officers especially when the conduct of a major and 


decisive operation was at stake. 
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Second, it was obvious that the RVNAF general reserves were totally 
inadequate. They were even inadequate for the limited objective of LAM 
SON 719. With the Airborne and Marine divisions both committed, the JGS 
had no flexibility to influence operations. It was a most serious short- 
coming for the RVNAF under such circumstances when they were unable to 
reconstitute a similar reserve to throw into the operation or to meet 
another emergency. It had therefore become most pressing to release 
part if not all of our infantry divisions from their territorial respon- 
sibilities and place them in strategic reserve or mobile defense posture. 
The fact that President Thieu was unwilling to commit the 2d Infantry 
Division in LAM SON 719 as suggested by COMUSMACV reflected his concern 
that ARVN divisions were unprepared for a strategic task. Experience 
indicated that it took a certain time for preparation and exercise and 
a few challenges for an ARVN division to completely rid itself of the 
“territorial syndrome" and become fully effective as a mobile combat 
force. Lack of long-range planning in that direction and other con~ 
straints had deprived both the RVN and U.S. of a chance to win a big 


victory where it might have decided the outcome of the war. 
Finally, if LAM SON 719 had been intended as a test of Vietnamiza- 


tion, it should have demonstrated that the RVNAF improvement and modern- 
ization program still had much to accomplish. Compared to the NVA, the 
ARVN was developing too slowly and inadequately especially in armor and 
artillery. Counterbattery capabilities was another area requiring 
attention, especially in view of the long-range NVA artillery. The 

VNAF modernization program should also have detected the rapidly develop- 
ing and effective enemy anti-air defense. . It was obvious to us that our 
heliborne mobility, tactical air support, and logistics were still de- 
pendent on U.S. forces. This included our naval transportation capa- 


bility but to a lesser extent. 
The 1972 Easter Offenstve 


The Nzuyen Hue campaign of early summer 1972 was the NVA's largest 
and probably most important offensive. For this all-out effort, Hanoi 


committed almost the entire NVA using 14 infantry divisions and 26 
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separate regiments, plus substantial armor and artillery forces. How- 
ever, in the end, the NVA failed to achieve its major objectives politi- 
cally and militarily. 

Throughout this entire enemy offensive the RVNAF demonstrated a 
high degree of professionalism and determination. Consequently, no 
single provincial capital of the RVN was lost to enemy control. Only 
10 out of 260 district towns had been permanently occupied, but they 
were all located in outlying areas. An Loc, which had been intended as 
a national capital for the PRG, held firmly and gallantly against con- 
certed attacks by three NVA divisions. The RVNAF had not been crushed 
as anticipated by our enemy. The people of South Vietnam remained calm, 
undaunted; they also supported our units during the heaviest fighting. 
Exhausted by serious losses, the NVA no longer had any significant of- 
fensive capability left to achieve political gains during the last 
quarter of 1972; its units had to disperse to wait and prepare for the 
next round of low-key activities. More importantly, the morale of the 
VCI declined markedly. The enemy offensive also failed to disrupt our 
pacification program, except in the areas of heavy fighting. The 
Mekong Delta as an example, was not affected in any way; the enemy had 
been unable to achieve a single gain in population control. All of the 
surface communication in the Delta remained secure during this major 
enemy offensive despite the redeployment of almost one half of IV Corps 
forces to MR-3. 

The enemy 1972 Easter Offensive failed for several reasons. Our 
enemy became complacent after our venture into Laos in LAM SON 719. 

He underestimated the RVNAF capabilities and the effectiveness and power 
of the USAF; he also could not predict President Nixon's firm and swift 
reaction to the invasion. Strategically and tactically, our enemy com- 
mitted many errors. Two of his most serious mistakes in strategy had 

to do with priority of efforts and timing. The NVA had distributed its 
forces among three distant objective areas instead of concentrating 

them on one to achieve a quick and decisive victory. Consequently, it 
did not have the capability to win in any one area. By improper timing 


our enemy also lost the chance of exploiting his initial success and 
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gave the RVNAF enough time to regroup and consolidate their defenses. 
Two tactical errors added to the enemy's failure. The NVA proved in- 
experienced in the employment of armor and inefficient in coordinating 
armor and infantry. Instead of taking advantage of armor’s shock effect 
to break through our defenses, he employed tanks hesitantly without 
cohesion or infantry support. His tanks, therefore, became easy targets 
for our LAWs and heliborne TOWs. Employing armor without air cover and 
infantry support, the enemy had sacrificed his tanks. The second error 
stemmed from the enemy's classic mass assault tactic, but the human 
waves were quickly destroyed by our mass firepower. 

On our side, there were also several lessons we learned from our 
initial setback and subsequent victory. They were: Command and Leader- 
ship. 

We obviously had not remembered the lessons of LAM SON 719. Our 
leadership was still weakened by personal animosity and political con- 
Siderations. However, this problem was solved when the I Corps and the 
Marine Division commanders were replaced by combat-experienced and pro- 
fessional general officers. This timely change in command and leader- 
ship had a most favorable impact on our combat units and staffs. The 
new I Corps commander's frequent visits to his units in the field helped 
enhance troop morale tremendously at a most critical juncture; they 
also boosted confidence on the part of small-unit commanders and enabled 
the I Corps commander to stay on top of the situation at ali times. 
Reports were never a substitute for field visits, and a staff was only 
as good as its commander. With the same personnel and resources the 
new I Corps commander quickly demons tewted what a professional and 
experienced leader could accomplish during an emergency. 

Military hierarchy functioned effectively only if rank and rank 
seniority were respected, especially for command and control purposes. 
This should have been the major consideration when we assigned someone 
to become part of a command system. The removal of the Marine Division 
commander was therefore timely and necessary for I Corps command to 
function effectively. The practice of bypassing a responsible and 


middle echelon in operational control should have been avoided at ail 
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costs since it only created confusion and fostered animosity. Command 
and control, to be effective, should be kept as simple as possible. We 
believe that the span of control should never exceed five subordinate 
units especially in a complex, combat situation. Giving the 3d Division 
commander command and control over at least nine regimental level units 
was a serious violation of sound military doctrine, especially since it 
Was our newest division and yet to be tested as an entire unit in combat. 
It is obvious why this division command was ineffective. Given the 
seriousness of the situation and the resources available, it was totally 
enacceptable for the I Corps commander not to assign any command and 
control responsibility to the Marine Division Headquarters when two out 
of three Marine brigades had been committed and to the Ranger Command 
when four ranger groups were being employed. Our initial command and 
control in the I Corps area caused confusion which was the primary reason 
why no unit carried out the Quang Trung counterattack plan as ordered 
and eventually led to the loss of Quang Tri and the rout of 3d Division 
forces. 

The deployment of the 23d Division Headquarters to Kontum City and 
the replacement of the division commander was accomplished at the right 
moment. But the defense of Kontum could have faltered if the 23d 
Division organic forces had not replaced the heterogenous defense units 
in time. This gave the division commander unity of command, absolute 
discipline authority, and morale cohesiveness which were the very ele- 
ments of success at Kontum. 

In northern Binh Dinh Province, the fact that two out of the 22d 
Division's four regiments remained behind under operational control of 
the Binh Dinh province chief when the division headquarters relocated 
to Tan Canh, north of Kontum, caused numerous problems. The sector 
headquarters at that time was not even capable of controlling effectively 
all of the provincial forces much less two additional regular force 
reginents. Despite his rank, the sector commander was an engineer officer 
not as combat-experienced as the two regimental commanders. He simply 
did not have enough professional authority or experience to control these 


conmanders effectively. A full-fledged tactical CP should have been 
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provided to control combat activities in this area, but the entire 22d 


Division Headquarters was needed to meet our challenge at Kontum. 


Force Employment 


Both the JGS and MACV knew in advance and in considerable detail 
about the 1972 enemy offensive, except for its exact timing and the 
place of the enemy's primary effort. It was clear to all of us that 
the enemy had concentrated his forces and had the capability in three 
different areas. Despite this knowledge, the RVNAF were unable to take 
any pre-emptive action or any course other than being alert and rein- 
forcing their defenses and waiting. Only when the offensive had been 
launched and the enemy's efforts known were our commanders able to 
maneuver their forces in defense. The primary reason for this static 
or passive defense posture was that the RVNAF did not have adequate 
tactical and strategic reserves. Our defense Strategy remained founded 
on the policy of "hold all and at all costs" despite the fact that for 
the last three years South Vietnam's defense capabilities had been 
greatly reduced as a result of the U.S. force redeployment. This 
policy caused our forces to be overextended and not capable of immediate 
Success against a concentrated enemy attack. 

Our infantry divisions meanwhile continued to bog down in their 
territorial security responsibilities. Accustomed as they were to smalil- 
unit operations in support of pacification, most ARVN divisions were not 
prepared, during the initial stage of this enemy offensive, to fight the 
kind of unconventional warfare for which they had been organized and 
equipped. Their defenses were not properly organized in depth with 
solid fortifications and alternate lines. There was a definite lack in 
firepower coordination with the VNAF and VNN. Divisional artillery 
forces were broken down into small elements at fixed fire bases which 
became good targets for concentrated enemy artillery and mortar fire. 
Our reactions in general took on a routine pattern as if to meet ordi- 
nary "high points." To counter this enemy offensive, our units were 
often thrown into combat piecemeal, a battalion here, a brigade there, 


instead of being committed as major tactical formations in order to 
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regain the initiative. This piecemeal employment of forces unwittingly 
made command and control more difficult and greatly reduced the effec- 
tiveness of our combat units. 

Our mobile tactical and strategic reserves, a matter of utmost 
importance for South Vietnam, were woefully inadequate to counteract 
the enemy's offensive strategy of primary and secondary efforts ("point" 
and "face'' respectively, in Communist jargon). Each corps had only one 
ranger group as a tactical reserve since all divisional forces had been 
extended in static defense. The RVNAF general reserves ~- the Airborne 
and Marine Division -- were insufficient for three large fronts. Their 
employment was usually subjected to careful planning, but again we could 
not help deploying them by brigade to each needy area. Also, their 
mobility depended entirely on the USAF. Because of all this, our 
counterattacks could not be conducted as timely and forcefully as desired 
especially after enemy attacks had been stalled in Quang Tri and Kontum. 
This also explained why our field commanders could not afford to rotate 


their units between combat and rest. 


Military Dependents and Refugees 


Military dependents and the civilian population living in areas 
under attack disrupted our combat operations and were a dilemma for our 
field commanders. If military dependents were evacuated ahead of time 
to reassure our combat troops of their safety, the local population 
became anxious and sometimes panicky. And if a panicky population fled 
in mass, the morale of our troops was seriously affected. 

Therefore, military dependents and the civilian population were 
left to fend for themselves. When fighting occurred, they usually fled 
in the direction of safety toward cities and refugee camps; the minute 
the fighting abated, they invariably returned to their homes. However 
there were also many who preferred not to evacuate. It was these people 
and the returning refugees who caused many problems for our units; this 
was especially true when several 3d Division units unexpectedly with- 
drew from Quang Tri along Route 1. In An Loc, the great number of 


military dependents and civilian refugees whose movement to the east 
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was blocked by the enemy became quite a supply burden for our forces. 
However, they also effectively assisted our troops in first aid or 
supply, and even served as replacements. In general, the calm attitude 
of the civilian population and their solidarity with our troops were 
significant contributions to our success in 1972. However each commander 


had to include them in the planning process and always be alert to the 


problems they could cause. 


U.S. Support 

The U.S. determination to fully support the RVNAF during the 1972 
Easter Offensive not only stunned Hanoi but also reassured South Viet- 
Namese of certain victory. It was a psychological fact that the South 
Vietnamese always believed that the RVN and U.S. could defeat the North 
Vietnamese as long as they worked together. 

The tremendous firepower unleashed by the USAF, especially B-52 
Strikes, effectively blunted all enemy efforts on three fronts, disrupted 
enemy supply lines, and helped the RVNAF conserve their ground forces, 

It also gave the RVNAF a much-needed respite to recover from the initial 
enemy shock, consolidate their lines of defense, and regroup for counter- 
attack. 

The great and flexible mobility of the USAF fleet of C-130 Hercules 
enabled the RVNAF to move rapidly their combat units to every battle 
area, to deliver replacements and to bring supplies to frontline troops. 
Nearly 4,000 ARVN soldiers and 6,000 civilians, who resisted the enemy 
in the An Loc inferno, subsisted primarily on supplies dropped from 
C-130s. The USAF modern airdrop techniques were successful and helped 
to break the eneny siege on this city. 

From Saigon and other supply areas in the south, the LST fleet of 
the U.S. Navy transported huge amounts of materiels and supplies to the 
port of Tan My in MR-1 for the critical Tri-Thien front. A major air- 
litt with C-5s and C-14l1s also Operated around the clock, bringing 
materiels, weapons, and ammunition from the U.S. or other bases to Saigon 
and even directly to Da Nang and Pleiku. Without this support, the RVNAF 
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ccess in stalling the enemy invasion would have teen impossible 
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RVNAF Capabilities for Self-Support 


The RVNAF scored a major success during the 1972 enemy inva 
After the initial setbacks, 
their initiative especially with the determined support provided by 
the U.S. Combat supp 


with the assistance of U.S. advisers. 
t became absolutely necessary. The 549th QM Aerial 


required only when i 


Resupply Company was 


perhaps the only U.S. unit deployed to South 


Vietnam and it was required to assist with airdrops only. 


The VNN also extended itself around 


and supplies to ARVN units. 


handle all missions; 


vessels. In aerial medevac, 


relying very little 


sion. 


all ARVN combat units eventually regained 


ort and service units also functioned effectively 


Assistance from U.S. forces was 


the clock to bring personnel 


However, its LST fleet was not enough to 


hence it was augmented by U.S. and South Korean 


the VNAF accomplished its mission admirably, 


on U.§. helicopters. Its C-119 and C-123 fleets, 


however, were capable for emergency resupply missions only during the 


initial stage. As the offensive progressed and in view of dense enemy 


anti-air fire and our increased supply requirements, the VNAF had to 


depend on USAF C-130s which had a higher speed and load capacity. 


The 1972 Easter Offensive came indeed as a major challenge, a 


valuable test of RVNAF capabilities. 
that ARVN forces were fully capable of confronting the NVA if U.S. sup- 
port was provided in three vital areas: 
include troop transport; sea transport; and, 
materiels, and supplies. 
the ARVN was still inferior to the NVA. 


namization still had a long way to go toward developing 


porting capabilities of the RVNAF. 


Peace Inttiative and Negotiations 


For South Vietnam, 


against North Vietnam's aggression; 


From the beginning, 


of helping South Vi 


the U.S. involvement had only a single purpose, that 


etnam to survive as a viable and free nation. 
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We believe its outcome indicated 


tactical and strategic air to 
the replacement of weapons, 
In long-range artillery and armor capabilities, 
Obviously, at this time, Viet- 

the self-sup- 


the war was a legitimate self-defense effort 


it was a matter of national survival. 


Had 


North Vietnam renounced its conquest and withdrawn its troops, the war 
would have ended and the U.S. would have also immediately redeployed its 
forces. 

As far as national reconciliation was concerned in South Vietnam, 
our Open Arms policy was perhaps the best instrument. Local insurgents 
were always given the opportunity to reform themselves and participate 
in national activities. This does not imply that we rejected negotiations 
with the enemy, if negotiations were meant to end the war, to save human 
lives on both sides. In that sense, negotiations were necessary and 
applaudable. However we think that the initiative for peace should 
emanate from the aggressor, and not from us who were his victims, 

We believe that the peace initiative advanced by the U.S could be 
justified by the U.S. position as a world power and to domestic pressure. 
To South Vietnam, however, this initiative was a damaging psychological 
setback, implying that even its future was negotiable. It also meant 
that even though Hanoi had failed to attain its goal through military 
operations, it could always gain the conditions leading to the attain- 
ment of that goal through negotiations. More importantly, it implied 
that the U.S. determination to help South Vietnam survive had wavered 
and could turn in any direction. North Vietnam's response to this U.S. 
peace initiative came as no surprise. Its 4-point program amounted to 
a virtually total victory in South Vietnam, to be presented on a plate. 
But most damaging to our common cause was the fact that the U.S. did not 
take any clear-cut position on North Vietnam's proposal. It even wooed 
Hanoi to the negotiation table by offering post-war reconstruction aid. 
But the enemy did not bite the carrot perhaps because the U.S. failed 
to use its big stick. The more the U.S. got impatient, the less Hanoi 

was willing to negotiate. By procrastinating, Hanoi seemed to feed more 
fuel to the U.S. anti-war movement and widen divisiveness among the U.S. 
leadership. 

Finally at the conference table, the U.S. was negotiating from a 
position of weakness. Its unilateral troop withdrawal coupled with a 
retrogression to enclave defense strategy to reduce casualties offered 


the U.S. no bargaining power. In its own backyard, anti-war pressure 


mounted, and urged on by "dove" politicians and other political dictates, 
the U.S. went from one concession to another, seeking impatiently to dis- 
engage from the war with honor even at the cost of South Vietnam's future. 

That President Thieu had adamantly refused to submit to U.S. wishes 
in 1968 was understandable, even laudable. But he could not procrasti- 
nate for long because the U.S. was holding the key to South Vietnam's 


survival. In the end, only the U.S. and North Vietnam came away with 


what they wanted. 


Signtficant Lessons Learned 


1. Many major events of the Vietnam War seemed to have occurred 
during U.S. presidential election years. This was not a coincidence; the 
Communists usually chose these years to launch significant initiatives in 


order to influence U.S. public and political opinion to their advantage. 


The 1968 Tet offensive was a major turning point in South Vietnamese histo- 


ry similar to those that preceded it in 1960 and 1964, But unlike the pre- 


vious years, this time the resolve of the U.S. concerning the pursuit of 
war had faltered. From a strategy of quick victory, the U.S. switched 
to negotiations and "Vietnamized" the war. This opened the way for the 
Communists to apply their strategy of "'ealk and fight" which lasted 
through the four years of the U.S. president's term and culminated in 
the fourth major turning point in 1972 leading to the Paris Agreement. 
The 1968 Tet Offensive provided the opportunity for the South Vietnamese 
people to learn more about Communist cruelty and deceit. Also the NVA's 
thrust across the DMZ in 1972 finally bared the aggressive face of North 
Vietnam which had never admitted the presence of its regular troops in 
South Vietnam. This gave a second opportunity for the South Vietnamese 
people to vote by their feet, and they chose freedom. Those who could 


not flee stayed with the RVNAF and fought. 


2. The policy of "talk and fight" was not a technique used only 
by the Communist; it was also adapted by the RVN and the U.S. However, 
on our side this technique did not seem as effective because of the U.S. 


unilateral troop withdrawal and de-escalation and the fact that the 
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RVNAF were not strong enough to provide adequate bargaining power during 


peace talks. 


3. By using the expression "Vietnamization" to explain its new 
policy to the U.S. Congress and public, the U.S. government had unwittingly 
disregarded the sacrifices of the South Vietnamese people and armed forces 
and negated the cause of freedom and survival for which they had been 
fighting. Therefore, President Thieu and the GVN never used this term. 
It was also regrettable that the GVN did not develop a comprehensive plan 
at that critical turning point of the war to adjust to this new U.S. 


program. 


4. Developing and modernizing the RVNAF to enable them to assume 
the major combat role in the war was a correct policy. It was the very 
policy that successive GVNs had pursued since the war broke out through 
requests of increased military aid. Unfortunately, these requests were 
not approved at an appropriate level to allow the rapid development and 
modernization of the RVNAF. This stemmed partly from the fact that our 
political instability had prevented us from taking the strong measures 
required to procure the necessary manpower. It also seemed to be in- 
fluenced by the U.S. policy of using its military might to shorten the 
war. First priority in resources was therefore given to U.S. combat 
forces and military assistance for the RVNAF became secondary. Not until 
the Vietnamization program was announced did improvement and modernization 
of the RVNAF resume at an accelerated pace. However, since the ultimate 
goal of Vietnamization was never clarified by any formal agreement, 
there was no long-range or medium-range plans developed by us for the 
RVNAF. Yearly plans for this process seemed to be predicated on U.S. 
domestic politics and the program of peace talks more than true war re- 
quirements. As a result our equipment modernization always lagged 
behind the enemy. Had it not been for the sudden turn of the peace talks 
in late 1972, the Enhance Plus program might never have materialized. 
Vietnamization remained an unfinished process and was defeated by the 


Paris Agreement. 


5. South Vietnam's population of 18 million could not provide 


the manpower required for a l-million military force fighting a long war. 


It 3 


After general mobilization was implemented in 1968, all personnel re~- 
quirements for the RVNAF were fully met for four consecutive years. 
However, in 1972 manpower became a major problem again despite all the 
positive actions taken by the GVN to keep the RVNAF up to strength and 
replace losses. It was obvious that South Vietnam's draft-age resources 
were drying up and even the yearly emerging generation of 18-year olds 


was not adequate to replace losses. 


6. The cross-border operations into Cambodia and Laos and the 
1972 Eastern Offensive were excellent opportunities for the RVNAF to 
improve their combat effectiveness and for our progress in Vietnamiza- 
tion to be tested. As a result of these experiences our forces became 
more self-confident and functioned effectively at every level. However, 
we realized again that U.S. assistance was still required in the areas 
of advisors and air, mobility, and logistic support. According to plan- 
ners, the RVNAF should be able to confront future major enemy offensives 


of 1972 proportions with the support of U.S. strategic air and continued 
military aid. 


7. Strategic reserves and strong leadership at corps and division 
level in the RVNAF were factors that often provided success in our engage~ 
ments. Our strategic reserves were not sufficient for South Vietnam's 
extended defense posture in the face of an enemy who held the offensive 
initiative. The RVNAF force structure expansion and development programs 
failed to solve the problem of strategic reserves which became even more 
critical after the redeployment of eight U.S. combat divisions. Our plans 
to release ARVN infantry divisions from territorial responsibilities 
were not practically feasible, especially for MR-1, MR-2, and MR~3. The 
employment of the 21st Division as a mobile combat force during the 1972 
offensive was a unique case. In particular, MR-1l appeared to need one or 
two additional divisions just to accomplish its defense requirements. 

The upgrading of ranger battalions into groups to become tactical reserves 
for ARVN corps was a remarkable effort. Another significant accomplish- 
ment was the reallocation of ranger groups among MRs during 1971-72 

which made three groups available as additional strategic reserves for 


the JGS. Still, the lack of organic artillery and a control headquarters 
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made the employment of these ranger groups most difficult and not very 
responsive to major events. It was unfortunate that MACV did not approve 
our recommendation to form these separate groups into a division. There 
was no practical solution for us to extract one or two infantry divisions 
from MR-4 to serve as strategic reserves and replace the Marine and 
Airborne divisions which had already been committed to MR-1l. 

In view of all this, we believe that the most acceptable 
solution to solve the reserve problems for ARVN corps and the JGS was to 
improve the territorial command and control system, develop the RF into 
battalions and groups to serve both as sector security forces and tactical 
reserves, and integrate all ranger forces into the territorial system. 
This would have enabled us to designate selected ARVN divisions as a 
strategic reserve for the JGS, 

The selection of command cadre should have been based on 
leadership qualities, dedication, and military professionalism; political 
considerations should have been avoided at all costs. Serious flaws in 
command and leadership, especially when they occurred during combat, 
Should have been corrected immediately and resolutely to maintain mili- 


tary discipline and effectiveness of units. 


8. The period from late 1968 to 1972 was the best period of achieve- 
ment for our pacification program. This resulted from effective coordi- 
nation between the GVN and CORDS, the participation of the people, the 
significant contributions of U.S. aid, and improved security in rural 
areas. The improvement of rural security was made possible by the develop- 
ment of the PSDF, the deployment of police forces to villages, the con- 
tinued implementation of the Phung Hoang program, and the effective 
shield provided by ARVN divisions. Finally this was a period when most 
major enemy units had withdrawn into sanctuaries across the border and 
the USAF continued to strike enemy base areas both inside South Vietnam 


and in the lower Laotian panhandle. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Struggle For Survival: 1973-1975 


The Paris Agreement 


The Paris Agreement of January 1973 served only the immediate 
purposes of the United States and North Vietnam. It enabled President 
Nixon to keep his promise to the American People. American prisoners 
of war were released and reunited with their families, and all U.S. 
troops left South Vietnam safely and honorably. The U.S. was pleased 
that it had brought a "just peace” to the people of South Vietnam and 
terminated a long and inconclusive war, a war that divided the American 
people. 

The Paris Agreement also offered North Vietnam the favorable con- 
ditions to pursue its conquest of South Vietnam with success. No 
longer constrained by bombings and blockades, Hanoi devoted its efforts 
to reconstruction and development in order to better support its war 
efforts in South Vietnam. No obstacle now lay in the way of its con- 
tinued infiltration through Laos and Cambodia. Hanoi simply ignored 
the restrictive provisions of the Paris Agreement that did not serve 
its purposes. 

In South Vietnam, the NLF was given a legitimate national status. 
It now had an official government, an army, and a national territory of 
its own, In all respects, the NLF had become a political entity equal 
in power to the GVN. All the major obstructions that had prevented 
North Vietnam and its South Vietnamese lackeys from winning a military 
victory were now gone. U.S. and FWMA forces had all left while nearly 
300,000 NVA troops still remained on South Vietnamese soil. Never 
since 1954 had the Communists enjoyed such a strong political and 


military posture. 
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All this had been achieved only at a great cost to South Vietnam, 
for the advantages gained by North Vietnam through the Paris Agreement 
were also the disadvantages imposed on South Vietnam. Politically, the 
CVN had been edged into such a position that it could not explain satis- 
factorily to its people and armed forces why the NLF, heretofore con- 
sidered a rebel organization at the service of North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, suddenly become an equal partner in governmental politics. To 
many this was a coalition, which the GVN had vowed it would never accept. 
What was the Council of National Reconciliation and Concord other than 
a disguised form of coalition government concocted by the Communists? 
The "third element” was just a mythical concept devised by Le Duc Tho 
in the summer of 1972 to push for Communist predominance in such a 
coalition. Every South Vietnamese knew that during the entire conflict 
no nationalist politician had ever claimed or felt he belonged to that 
"third element." Who, in fact, made up that mystic element other than 
Communist sympathizers and agents who posed as members of the opposi- 
tion? The provisions for a general election were also ambiguous and 
problematic. It was difficult to understand why we would need a general 
election while South Vietnam already had a constitution, a national as- 
sembly, and a president all popularly elected through free and secret 
ballot. Did this mean that we had to dismantle everything and build 
a new regime from scratch to suit the Communist interests? But nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the guarantee of democratic freedoms 
provided for by the agreement. Who were they to demand these freedoms 
for the South Vietnamese while their own people had been denied the 
same? Such a provision could only aid Communist agents to agitate the 
South Vietnamese people, who were learning to enjoy freedom and democ- 
racy, into opposing all restrictions imposed by national security re~- 
quirements. Freedom without order simply meant chaos, and chaos could 
be exploited by the Communists to their advantage. 

Militarily, South Vietnam fared much worse under the Paris Agree- 
ment than the 1954 Geneva Accords in that it was compelled to define 
boundaries for troop regroupement areas and a time frame for it. How 


could that be done satisfactorily in a war without frontlines when enemy 
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troops remained imbricated with ours throughout the country? Under 
such circumstances, how could a standstill cease-fire be strictly en- 
forced since both sides could move their troops freely where and when 
they wanted, especially in view of Communist treachery and deceit? It 
was almost impossible to determine what area was under whose control; 
understandably enough, no side would want a smaller piece of the pie. 
This was especially true of contested areas to which both laid claim 
but in which neither side had a permanent military presence. The fact 
that the GVN effectively controlled a densely-populated one-third of 
South Vietnam's territory in no way implied that the remaining two- 
thirds of jungle and swampland were under Communist control. It was 
inacceptable to think that our border outposts were just controlling 
the premises of their immediate area even to the confines of their 
mortars’ range. Likewise, the Communists also balked at the idea that 
their guerrilla activities were just bound within the mini-bases which 
lay in between villages and hamlets under GVN control. Therefore, the 
standstill cease-fire merely meant "grab as you can," which was exactly 
what had happened just before and after it went into effect, and this 
eventually led to bitter accusations from both sides. We think that 
for the cease-fire to be realistically enforceable, the agreement should 
have laid down the rules of natural boundary and defined each side's 


control accordingly. 
Cease-Fire and Vtolattions 


The Paris Agreement never restored peace to South Vietnam. The 


reports of gunfire continued to echo throughout the country even after 


the cease-fire day had passed. Except for the withdrawal of U.S. troops, 


the exchange of prisoners, the cessation of all U.S. war activities in 
Vietnam and the de-mining of North Vietnam's ports, no other provision 


of the Paris Agreement could be implemented, especially the cease~fire. 


This was because of the very ambiguity and impracticability of the agree- 


ment and the fact that North Vietnam never renounced to aggression. 


The cease-fire could not be implemented because of the Communist 


"land and population grab" campaign. Communist treacherousness compelled 
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the RVNAF to react vigorously to protect the territory and population 
under GVN control. War, therefore, continued in earnest at the small- 
unit level for a certain time then escalated to division and finally 
corps level. During this cease-fire period, the Communist progressed 
from pressures and seiges on outlying outposts, villages, and districts 
towns of the RVN, overrunning them wherever they could, to large-scale 
attacks first against the provincial city of Phuoc Long then against 
Ban Me Thuot. Their purpose was to occupy more land, control more 
population, and put pressure on our diminishing territory until the 
time was ripe for a final blow, 

The ICCS had proved utterly impotent in the face of blatant and 
escalated violations by the Communists. This came as no surprise be- 
cause from the beginning, the ICCS had been bogged down by its prin- 
ciple of unanimity and consultation and the clannish partiality of the 
Hungarian and Polish delegations. Therefore, save for the unique case 
of Sa Huynh, the ICCS was unable to arrive at any unanimous agreement 
on investigations and reports during the entire post cease-fire period. 
The frustrated withdrawal of the dedicated and impartial Canadian dele- 
gation partly testified to this impossible situation of the ICCS. 

Another factor that contributed to the impotence of the ICCS was 
the uncooperativeness of NLF representatives and the collusion between 
them and the Hungarian and Polish delegates. From the beginning, the 
NLF had been unwilling to allow the presence of ICCS teams in those 
areas where they could verify violations. Therefore the NLF created 
all sorts of difficulties to obstruct ICCS activities, from firing on 
IccS helicopters to refusing to provide basic amenities for ICCS teams. 
Also, the NLF never bothered to keep its JMC teams up to authorized 
strength. This deliberate withholding of personnel gave the NLF a 
pretext not to provide liaison officers to ICCS teams; hence there was 
no one to guarantee safety for these teams. Hungarian and Polish team 
members, meanwhile, were adamant; without NLF liaison officers and a 
guarantee of security they would not go into the field on investigative 


missions. 
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During their 60-day term of activity, therefore, the four-party 
JMC only succeeded in arranging and supervising the exchange of prisoners. 
It completely failed in its more important duties concerning the cease- 
fire. The two-party JMC which took over never arrived at any agreement 
on anything, from organization to deployment and operation, It was all 
too clear that the NLF was neither willing in providing personnel nor 
interested in carrying out its responsibilities as required. The NLF 
delegation chief constantly voiced groundless complaints and absurd 
protests in order not to provide personnel for the deployment of JMC 
teams. All of these protests related to housing, amenities, security, 
diplomatic immunity, freedom of movement, and relations with the press. 
Although the RVNAF and U.S. Embassy had done their best in providing 
comfortable quarters and modern amenities, the NLF delegation kept pro- 
testing. Our police and MPs had to keep a constant watch on where NLF 
members resided because the GVN did not want the population to cause 
them any trouble, NLF members were always free to move; the GVN never 
obstructed their movement provided they used official cars. Most of 
the limitations in movement, if any, were only self-imposed or dictated 
by the need to prevent violent actions from a hostile population. As 
for relations with the press, not only did the GVN authorize the NLF 
delegation to make free contacts, it also allowed it to hold press con- 
ferences. Initially, domestic and foreign reporters regularly attended 
these press conferences out of curiosity and a professional propensity 
for free discussions. Gradually, however, they became less interested 
and shunned attendance because all they were able to hear were tedious 
harangues and monologues. Complaints and protests, therefore, were just 
a screen for the NLF to conceal its sinister plots. At Tan Son Nhut, 
the NLF headquarters quickly developed into a propaganda hall and a 
listening post, 

The arrangement for a political solution as provided by the Paris 
Agreement also quickly bogged down in a deadlock. After the 90-day 
deadline, both the GVN and NLF delegations had not even agreed on an 
agenda. While the GVN sincerely desired to negotiate in a brotherly 
spirit, the NLF was arrogant and not interested in serious talks. The 


gap that separated the two sides was too large. It centered on 6 major 
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issues: cease-fire, the National Reconciliation and Concord Council, 
guarantee of democratic freedoms, political prisoners, reduction of 
forces, and elections. More than a year passed without any agreement 

in sight. Finally, the GVN was compelled to suspend the futile talks 

in April 1974 in view of Communist violations which were being escalated 
both in intensity and in level. 

The replacement of war materiels lost or worn out after the cease- 
fire had been implemented by the RVN and the U.S. in a most correct way. 
All losses and shipments were entered in separate books complete with 
detailed justifications and always ready to be audited by the ICCS and 
JMC. The U.S. proved even more conscientious when it assigned DOD teams 
to verify every major item of equipment and cross-checked losses against 
deliveries. The USDAO was no less conscientious; it did not allow the 
unloading of any quantity of ammunition that exceeded consumption. The 
amount of war materials and ammunition received by the RVNAF for re- 
placement purposes was therefore always below reported losses. 

The Communists, meanwhile, totally disregarded the provisions of 
the agreement. They continued to move personnel and war materials into 
South Vietnam to replace not only post cease-fire losses but also those 
incurred during the 1972 Offensive. At the same time, they accelerated 
the modernization of their units with a view to tilt the balance of 
forces in their favor. Just three months after the cease-fire, their 
armor forces had been augmented by 400 tanks, which brought the total 
to 500, and their 122-mm and 130-mm guns also increased to 250 pieces 
compared to 80 in 1972. By that time, NVA air-defense units were being 
upgraded into regiments and divisions equipped with radar-controlled 
37-mm, 57-mm, and 100-mm guns and even SAM-2's, Infantry units also 
received improved SA-7's which had an effective range of 15,000 ft. 

The NVA strategic communication system was modernized and expanded, 
which made vehicle traffic possible from the 17th parallel to the 
boundaries of Tay Ninh in MR-3. Our air reconnaissance had detected 
important convoys rolling on this route, sometimes as many as 300 
vehicles at one time. Along this route, new logistic bases were built; 
the most important among them were Khe Sanh and Duc Co. A fuel pipeline 


ran from the DMZ to near Quang Duc Province in MR-3. The Communists 
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were thus overtly building up logistics to prepare for a big offensive 
without any obstruction. The ICCS, meanwhile, reduced further its 
activities, withdrawing its teams from Khe Sanh and Duc Co after the 
Canadians had departed. All U.S. diplomatic protests against Communist 


violations practically ceased with the resignation of President Nixon. 


South Vietnam's Strategie Alternatives 


The Anti-Communist Policy 


Continuing to fight against the Communists was perhaps the only 
way for South Vietnam to ensure its survival; there was no other alter- 
native. The long war years had debunked the Communists' myth of national 
liberation and laid bare their true aggressive, cruel nature. The great 
majority of South Vietnamese in cities or in rural areas loathed the Com- 
munists; they fled before the Communists came. This was much different 
from the days immediately following the 1954 Geneva Accords. Our enemy 
was fully aware of this; he refused to hold elections in mid~1973 as 
suggested by the GVN. He knew he had no chance to win in any election. 
The holding of general elections as provided by the Paris Agreement, 
therefore, was not an objective that the Communists contemplated; this 
was not 1954, What they really wanted was to replace the current govern- 
ment of South Vietnam with a coalition that they dominated. This was 
the one thing that the South Vietnamese people could not accept; they 
had voted for the RVN constitution which denied the Communists protection 
under national laws. The GVN could not act against this popular will. 
Defending the constitution, therefore, was the ultimate responsibility 
of all free South Vietnamese. 

The hard line "four-no's" anti-Communist policy espoused by 
President Thieu represented the wishes of the great majority of South 
Vietnamese. This policy provided for the protection of the constitution 
and democratic institutions; it sought to defend that part of South 
Vietnam's territory which the people and the RVNAF had shed blood to 
build and to preserve. It also reassured South Vietnamese and stimulated 


them in the face of the dark prospects provided by the Paris Agreement, 
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including those of an American sell-out and rumors of further partition, 

However, President Thieu was unable to provide the coalescing force 
required to hold the South Vietnamese together during a major political 
and military showdown with the Communists. His leadership failed to 
foster and strengthen national solidarity. The people and politicians 
in particular suspected him of having dictatorial tendencies. Suspicion 
was further reinforced by some of the measures President Thieu kept 
pushing to strengthen his political base. The Press Law that he enacted 
in August 1972 to make the press healthy and encourage it to serve the 
nation during a period of struggle for survival, in which information 
played an important role, was unfortunately accused of strangling freedom 
of speech. The closing down of 24 papers which failed to meet require- 
ments eventually led to street demonstrations in Saigon. The same adverse 
reaction greated the GVN law of political parties. We think that this 
law was exactly what South Vietnam needed to coalesce all its political 
groups into a democratic bi-partisan system and muster enough political 
strength to struggle against the Communists. Unfortunately, the opposi- 
tion accused him of paving the way for a monolithic system dominated 
by his Democratic Party. 

The amendment of the RVN constitution in January 1974 which allowed 
President Thieu to run for a third term led to a political crisis in 
which anti-government demonstrators accused him of corruption and clamored 
for his resignation. The opposition consisted mostly of anti-Communist 
elements who cared for the future of the nation and sincerely wanted a 
change in leadership in order to create a favorable condition for national 
unity. However, it was joined by a small number of Communist agents and 
sympathizers who were bent on sowing disorder and aggravating divisiveness 
among nationalist ranks. 

In spite of his efforts, President Thieu did not have much success 
in stabilizing the political situation. By the end of 1974, he had re- 
shuffled his cabinet four times and replaced a large number of province 
chiefs, and division and corps commanders with a view to strengthening 
his administration. Opposition groups alleged that he was not sincere 
in correcting the flaws of the regime, pointing to several corrupt and 


incompetent henchmen who still made up his entourage. Some of the better 
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personnel changes, they said, were not of his choice but dictated by 
political and public pressures. His lofty procrastination failed to 
dispirit the opposition. Finally, his use of police power to crack 
down on the opposition ushered the situation into a political impasse. 
How much political dissent could the GVN or its leader tolerate 
when the nation was beset by insurgency and threatened by outright ag- 
gression? It was difficult to determine the exact extent. All of the 
demands voiced by President Thieu's opposition were just a cover. The 
core of the problem was a matter of confidence. Therefore, if in the 
interests of seeking support for his government, President Thieu had 
given in to all of these demands, he would still have had a most dif- 
ficult time stabilizing the situation. It was really an impossible 
situation because if he had earned a good standing with one group, he 
would have attracted the criticism of another. In the state of political 
divisiveness that beset South Vietnam in the fall of 1974, we believe 
that there were only two acceptable courses of action. President Thieu 
could have brought up the issue of confidence and let the people decide 
whether they still wanted him as their leader through a popular referen- 
dum. Or he could have proved his disinterest in personal power by re- 
signing in goodwill and given the nation a chance to experiment with 


fresh and perhaps better leadership. 


"Hold All and At All Costs" 


President Thieu's policy of holding on to every inch of national 
territory at all costs was consistent with South Vietnam's anti-Communist 
policy and entirely responsive to the situation created by a standstill 
cease-fire. Since our enemy could lay claim to any area where our mili- 
tary presence was inexistent, it had become imperative to hold on to 
all outposts, hamlets, and district towns, especially those located in 
sparsely populated, outlying corners or even in the heart of enemy base 
areas. All of these symbolized the RVN national authority, and they 
concretely demonstrated to an inquisitive foreign observer, especially 


the ICCS, that our control extended to these areas. 
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This policy was founded on the premise or belief that the Paris 
Agreement would be seriously implemented by both sides and that every 
violation by either side would be duly investigated, reported, and 
subjected to international arbitration. President Thieu had reasons 
to believe that the cease-fire would be respected and that South Vietnam 
would be able to handle it. President Nixon had personally promised 
him that the U.S. would "react appropriately" to blatant, major Commu- 
nist violations and continue to support South Vietnam with military aid 
as requited. 

This policy had forced the enemy to disperse his forces in order 
to contain us; it also required him to devote most of his efforts on 
outlying areas, thus sparing our populous centers and causing less 
losses to our people. By carrying out this policy, the RVNAF were able 
to counter successfully the enemy's tactic of "land and population 
grab" during 1973. However, to achieve this, the RVNAF and RF had to 
overextend themselves and became vulnerable in almost every place. 
Lacking adequate tactical and strategic reserves, they were unable to 
contain selective attacks by NVA forces. 

As enemy violations escalated in intensity and because of the im- 
potence of the ICCS, this policy was eventually no longer responsive 
to South Vietnam's requirements especially as of FY-1973 when the U.S. 
began to reduce military aid. 


‘Hold As You Can" or The Enclave Strategy 


The enclave strategy had been advocated by several South Vietnam 
and foreign military authorities immediately after the Paris Agreement 
went into effect. It was based on the RVNAF's limited capabilities in 
tactical air, the state of South Vietnam's economy and politics, the 
prospects of reduced U.S. military aid, and the fact that North Vietnam 
was always bent on conquering the south by force. As advocated, this 
strategy envisioned the reduction of South Vietnam into realistically 
defensible areas or enclaves which would be more consistent with RVNAF 
capabilities. This would enable the RVNAF to make more economical and 


effective use of our resources and perhaps permit us to reconstitute 
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adequate tactical and strategic reserves. Hence, we would be capable 
of counteracting quickly and decisively in most areas where the NVA 
might attack. 

The merit of this strategy was that it would help South Vietnam 
sustain a protracted war with its own resources and those provided by 


U.S. military aid. However, it required comprehensive planning and 


preparations, especially in psychological terms, to reassure the people 


of the viability of the enclaves. Therefore it should be implemented 
at a most opportune moment in order to minimize repercussions. 

However sound it might be tactically, the enclave strategy was 
apt to affect the morale of the RVNAF and the civilian population, 
especially during the transitory period between war and peace. It 
might weaken the GVN political posture, instill defeatism among the 
combatants, and sow confusion among the population by giving credence 
to widespread rumors of American sell-out and further territorial con- 
cessions. By confining our defenses to enclaves, we also gave the 
enemy absolute control of a large area from which he could easily 
dominate the lowlands. 

The GVN therefore could not afford to apply this strategy imme- 
diately after the cease-fire. However, the GVN might have found it 
expedient and even desirable as a realistic alternative when the ICCS 
had proved impotent to enforce the cease-fire, when world powers were 
indifferent toward Communist violations, when President Nixon, the 
principal architect of the Paris Agreement and guarantor of South 
Vietnam's survival was no longer in office, and especially when the 
U.S. Congress rejected additional military aid for FY-74, The most 
appropriate time frame for the GVN to switch to this strategy would 
have been during the period from early spring to early summer of 1974. 

For this strategy to succeed, the GVN should have carefully 
developed plans with the participation of U.S. associates. These plans 
should have had the approval of the U.S. government since their im- 
plementation depended primarily on the U.S. capacity to provide the 
necessary material and financial support. The GVN could have con- 


tributed only initiative, determination, and the manpower. 
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The Final Collapse 


The rapid collapse of South Vietnam stunned almost everybody to 
include every segment of South Vietnamese society. No one, even our 
enemy, could imagine that the one million-man RVNAF could have disin- 
tegrated so tragically in only 45 days. This resulted from a near-total 
morale collapse which engulfed the population and armed forces of South 
Vietnam beginning in mid-March 1975. 

President Thieu'’s decision to switch strategy, from “hold all at 
all costs" to “hold as you can" was inevitable; he had no other alter- 
native. The unfortunate thing was that this alternative was implemented 
too late and without appropriate planning and preparations. Therefore, 
this sudden dectsion came as a hard psychological blow with all the 
undertones of defeat. It made the implementation task extremely dif- 
ficult and confusing for field commanders involved, and it instilled 
anxiety and apprenhension among the military and civilian population 
whose morale had steadily declined as a result of American and world 
inaction in the face of blatant Communist violations. 

Despite the tardiness of its implementation, this strategy was 
viable and would have been applicable in several areas across the country 
if President Thieu and the JGS had planned for it ahead of time. The 
JGS would then have been able to coordinate its plans with USDAO and 
corps commanders and implement them step by step. Redeploying troops 
in the face of the enemy was an extremely difficult military action. 

In the context of South Vietnam, it was even more difficult because 
the enemy was interspersed among us and because there was the problem 
of military dependents and the civilian population who lived in the 
areas to be evacuated. As a result, redeployment plans should take 
into account every possible obstruction and be comprehensive and clear 
enough to have a chance of success. 

That President Thieu analyzed the problem and made the decision 
all by himself without informing the U.S. Ambassador or the USDAO Chief 
was incomprehensible in view of the importance and implications of this 
decision. No doubt, he was fully aware that South Vietnam was not 


capable of defending itself without assistance. He also knew that U.S. 
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military aid was indispensable for South Vietnam's survival. Therefore, 
surprising the U.S. with a fatt accompli was totally detrimental to 
South Vietnam's future because it gave U.S. authorities no time to plan 
and prepare for assistance, especially in emergency situations such as 
the evacuation of Hue and Da Nang. It was this failure in solving the 
refugee evacuation problem in time that caused the paralysis and morale 
disintegration of our I Corps forces. 

The implementation of the "hold as you can" policy began with the 
evacuation of Kontum and Pleiku, an area so far considered strategically 
important for the defense of the coastal plains. As a beginning action, 
this move was too risky, erroneous and rudimentary. It startled the 
population and RVNAF units in the area, creating panic among them. 

Hasty execution coupled with complete GVN silence gave credence to 
rumors that this part of the country had been conceded to the Communists 
through secret agreements. Believing that they were being made victims 
and hostages of the Communists, the local population fled toward the 
coast along with the troop convoys of II Corps. 

The President's official order to "redeploy regular forces from 
Kontum and Pleiku to Nha Trang in order to reoccupy Ban Me Thuot" was an 
impossible mission. Even if this redeployment had succeeded, the re- 
occupation of Ban Me Thuot would not have been possible with redeployed 
units alone. It would have taken the commitment of general reserves to 
accomplish this mission, but the Airborne and Marine Divisions were 
already deployed in MR-l1. The second impossible thing was to leave 
province chiefs and RF and PF troops behind to fend for themselves. 

This amounted to abandoning these troops to the mercy of NVA units, a 
sacrifice too big to accept which might seriously affect the morale of 
RF and PF troops elsewhere -and other para-military forces as well. The 
subsequent disintegration of the police, PF, RF, and territorial com- 
mands which occurred well ahead of events during the final weeks of 
South Vietnam was perhaps a tragic consequence of this thoughtless act. 

The commander of II Corps/MR=-2 was not forthright and sincere when 
he accepted the mission, apparently to please the President, President 
Thieu had asked him if he felt he could reoccupy Ban Me Thuot, which 


implied that he was given some time to think about it. As Chief of the 
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JGS, I also suggested that II Corps could not expect any reinforcements 
from the JGS, which meant that he had to rely upon his own forces for 
this difficult task. I further insinuated the riskiness of the mission 
by reminding him of past French failures in such attempts. All this 
amounted to an excellent opportunity for General Phu to ask the President 
for some time to study the mission in detail. Had General Phu been 
forthright and courageous enough to do this, he would have had the op- 
portunity to appreciate the impossibility of his mission and answer the 
President accordingly. Then perhaps President Thieu would have restudied 
his redeployment concept because of its far-reaching psychological and 
political impact and considered other solutions. We believe that since 
his immediate goal was to reoccupy Ban Me Thuot, he should have used 
forces other than those in Kontum and Pleiku for this mission. This was 
necessary to maintain the morale of troops and the civilian population 
in MR-2. The next step should have been to plan carefully for the 
evacuation of Kontum and Pleiku in such a way that its implementation 
would not create any adverse psychological impact. 

The fact that President Thieu had personally given direct orders 
and guidance to General Phu to carry out what he called a "top secret” 
mission had placed the JGS in a difficult position. Therefore the JGS 
had to wait for General Phu'’s plans in order to provide the necessary 
support. Unfortunately, General Phu did not contact or submit any plans 
to the JGS before initiating his withdrawal action. 

Convinced that he must have the element of surprise to succeed, 
General Phu did not properly plan his operation, Given the unknown 
conditions and the length of Route LTL-7B which he had selected, the 
least he should have done was to plan for diversionary actions and road 
trafficability and protection. Subsequently, as II Corps convoys moved 
east they were delayed by the lack of river-crossing facilities. This 
provided the enemy with enough time to overtake and attack the with- 
drawing column of troops and refugees. General Phu's orders for the 
sectors of Phu Bon and Tuy Hoa to provide security for Route 7B were an 
act of irresponsibility. Not only were there not enough RF troops for 


a task of such magnitude (160 miles), nearly 100 miles of this road had 
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not been explored for a long time. To ensure road security, he should 
have deployed ranger units to occupy dominating terrain features along 
this road, thereby reinforcing the sector troops and enabling engineer 
units to reestablish road trafficability in time. If General Phu had 
done this and taken diversionary measures in Pleiku and Kontum, we 
believe that the redeployment of his forces would have been successful. 

The element of secrecy that Genral Phu had desired and expected to 
achieve did not last very long. When the first convoy left Pleiku the 
people were alerted to a possible evacuation. This was inevitable in 
the context of the Vietnam war. For years, our people had depended on 
army units for their security. Therefore, they monitored the activities 
of military dependents and units; if troops and their dependents left 
because of enemy action so did they. As for the enemy, he was indeed 
surprised by this sudden redeployment. However, he immediately threw 
his units into the pursuit. Once again, NVA troops had turned Route 
7B into another "Boulevard of Terror." 

Sacrificing the people and territorial forces of Pleiku and Kontum 
in order to extract II Corps forces safely for a big task was useless. 
Most of these forces were destroyed or disintegrated before they reached 
the coast. The enemy took control of these two provinces without having 
to fire a shot. Ban Me Thuot remained in enemy hands, and the morale 
of RVNAF troops and the South Vietnamese people reached its lowest ebb. 

We believe at that time South Vietnam no longer had the capability 
to save its people from the trauma of defeat or restore their confidence. 
President Thieu's vows to "hold at all costs" had no effect on our people 
or even on RVNAF troops. The fact was the RVNAF no longer had any 
significant reserves left to help II Corps establish an effective line 
of defense or to launch a few successful counterattacks to restore 
popular and troop confidence. Although the JGS had a contingency plan 
to extract one infantry division from MR-4 in case of emergency, this 
plan could not be implemented because of heavy enemy pressure in the 
Mekong Delta and the hopeless state of the nation's morale. The RVNAF 
could no longer expect to receive the same level of U.S. support as they 
had during 1972 in order to refit units, reorganize defenses and counter- 


attack. A few victories such as those achieved by IV Corps in Long An 
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and Can Tho, the effective use of incendiary and CBU bombs and even 
"daisy-cutters" by the VNAF, and the gallant battles fought by the 18th 
Infantry Division against three NVA divisions in Xuan Loc no longer 
sufficed to stop the rapidly decaying morale of troops and civilians 
alike, All were expecting some forceful action by the U.S. to stop 

the onslaught of NVA divisions. But hopes were all gone after the 
visit of General Weyand and the U.S. Congress rejected additional 
military assistance for South Vietnam. 

The negative attitude of the U.S. government toward Communist 
violations, the U.S. Congress rejection of additional military aid, and 
the evacuation of personnel from U.S. consulates in MR-1 and MR-2 and 
from the U.S. Embassy in Saigon, all contributed to the collapse of 


morale throughout South Vietnam. 
Stgnificant Lessons Learned 


1. The Paris Agreement did not end the war and restore peace for 
the people of South Vietnam because the Communists continued to launch 
attacks across the country. These attacks escalated in level and in 
intensity and progressed from outlying areas to populated centers, cul- 
minating in multi-division size attacks against two provincial capitals 
in early 1975. North Vietnam was not genuinely inclined to implement 
the Paris Agreement; it regarded the agreement as an instrument to up- 
grade and modernize its army, build up logistics, and escalate the war 
to conquer South Vietnam by military force. 

The standstill cease-fire could not be implemented in a war without 
frontlines and on a battlefield where troops of both sides were inter- 
spersed with each other. In order to enforce the cease-fire and minimize 
violations, troops of both sides should have been regrouped into well- 
defined areas. This requirement and a time frame for regrouping should 
have been clearly provided for by the agreement. 

"National reconciliation and concord" was a fine principle but it 
could not be applied at once to two adversaries who had been fighting 


each other out of hatred for too long and whose ideological gap was so 
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wide. Negotiations for South Vietnam's political future and the en- 
forcement of cease-fire between two sides progressed like a conversa- 
tion between two deafs,. Therefore, we believe that there was no other 
solution when dealing with North Vietnam than continuing the fight 
until ultimate victory. 

The principle of "unanimity and consultation" could not work for 
the ICCS or the two-party JMC whose components were aligned with two 
antagonistic camps. During the entire period of its existence, the 
ICCS never arrived at an unanimous agreement on the investigation of 
violations. The Hungarian and Polish delegations were both unmistakably 
taking sides with the NLF; they prevailed on all kinds of pretext to 
refuse joining forces with the Iranians and Indonesians in the conduct 
of investigations. To function effectively, the ICCS should have had 
a permanent chairman; this chairman should have been a man of integrity, 
goodwill, fortitude, and authority. 

2. The attitude of the U.S, greatly influenced the enforcement of 
the cease~fire. Among four signatory parties of the Paris Agreement, 
only the U.S. had the genuine authority and resources to make others 
respect the agreement, Therefore, after President Nixon, the principal 
architect and guarantor of peace, had resigned, the attitude and actions 
of the U,S. government toward blatant Communist violations as well as 
military aid for South Vietnam practically enhanced North Vietnam's 
confidence in pursuing the conquest of South Vietnam with impunity, 
However, although North Vietnam did not believe that the U.S. would 
intervene again, it always took this assumption into account in its 
conduct of the war. The way Communist violations escalated step by 
step and progressed from covert to overt actions clearly indicated that 
North Vietnam was probing the American attitude. In view of its 
prestige as a leading world power, its moral obligation toward a long— 
Standing ally, and its responsibility toward the Paris Agreement in 
enforcing and making other parties enforce it, we think that the U.S. 
government should have adopted a resolute stance toward and acted 
vigorously against Communist cease-fire violations. If this had been 
done, we believe that these violations would not have reached the level 

and intensity they did and perhaps South Vietnam's tragic fate could 


have been averted, 
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3. Fighting against Communism was the only course of action that 
South Vietnam could take to ensure its continued survival in freedom 
and democracy. There was no other way, and no solution could ever 
replace victory. Political solidarity and military strength were the 
two factors that we required to achieve this victory for South Vietnam. 

President Thieu did not have the courage and capability to create 
the favorable conditions for national unity. His political prestige 
diminished greatly after his "solo performance” in 1971, an event that 
should have never occurred in a democratic nation. It declined even 
further after he consented to participate in the peace talks as an 
equal to the NLF, signed an agreement which legalized the existence of 
two governments and two armies in South Vietnam, approved a constitution 
amendment to let him run for a third term, and never sincerely or en- 
thusiastically removed the corrupt and incompetent elements in his 
government. President Thieu's political prestige was completely gone 
after President Nixon resigned, If he had had the wisdom then to step 
down and let the people select a national leader more suited to the 
circumstances, he would have been acclaimed as a true patriot who sin- 
cerely cared about the nation's future. But his procrastination led 
to political instability which seriously affected national unity and 
morale, 

In the Vietnam conflict, both the RVNAF, and the NVA depended on 
foreign military aid. It was a fact that neither South nor North Viet- 
nam was able to provide much for their military forces except manpower. 
If both had continued to receive aid infusion at an appropriate level, 
neither side would have been able to prevail militarily, and the war 
would have drawn out inconclusively. However, the U.S. quit too early, 
even before the Vietnamization program was completed, while the Commu~ 
nist bloc continued to provide North Vietnam with increasing aid. U.S. 
drastic aid cutbacks at a time when the Communists were escalating 
their war of conquest compelled the RVNAF to fight without adequate 
supplies of fuel and ammunition despite their belt-tightening efforts. 
It was a fact that U.S. FY-75 military aid appropriations only satisfied 


about one half of the RVNAF minimum true requirements. War losses could 


not be replaced as provided for by the Paris Agreement which included 


about 200 aircraft and 60 ships. Ten air squadrons of about 200 air- 


craft, twenty-one river patrol groups, and over half the RVNAF truck 
fleet had been grounded because there were no operational funds. The 
balance of forces had clearly tilted to the enemy's favor. Thirteen 
ARVN divisions could not possibly confront 23 NVA divisions (16 of which 
operated in South Vietnam) without adequate supplies especially when 
only the Airborne and Marine Divisions had true mobile combat capabili-~ 
ties. The remaining 11 ARVN divisions were practically pinned down in 
static defense by their territorial security responsibilities, This 
inhibitive shortcoming continued to seriously affect the capabilities 
of ARVN infantry divisions as mobile combat forces, 

This shortcoming could have been remedied had South Vietnam's ter- 
ritorial security control organization been reorganized and strengthened 
through the addition of MR commands and the upgrading of the RF into 
separate battalions and mobile tactical groups. The defenses of South 
Vietnam would have been greatly strengthened if they had been confined 
to populated areas and not overextended. The problems caused by the 
loss of Ban Me Thuot and certain other areas could have been overcome 
satisfactorily if selected ARVN divisions had been available and trained 
as mobile strategic reserves. 

4, The U.S. made a complete turn-about in its containment policy 
in Southeast Asia and ambiguously granted South Vietnam a "decent in- 
terval'' to fend for its own survival. By overrelying on the U.S. 
promise of continued support and assistance, the GVYN had become com- 
placent and too shortsighted to develop an acceptable strategy for 
defending South Vietnam in the long term. As a result, when it came 
to grip with realities, it was already too late. 

5. The sudden switch in South Vietnam's defense strategy resulted 
in a hasty decision to abandon Pleiku and Kontum on 16 March 1975. The 
tragic results of this decision shattered the morale of the RVNAF and 
the South Vietnamese people which was already swayed by the apparent 
U.S. indifferent attitude toward stepped-up Communist aggression and 
the painful aid cutbacks, Half of South Vietnam quickly fell into enemy 


hands not as a result of the force and fierceness of the enemy offensive 
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but primarily because of morale disintegration and the ae of 
regular forces. As it rushed southward, the tide of Severe also 
caused complete disintegration of some of our military units. 

In the final analysis, this was the ultimate outcome of a long 


ation-building process. The strength of South Vietnam and its armed 
nN a 


forces had been built primarily on foreign aid, not on its national 


resources The fate of South Vietnam, therefore, depended on its 


American friends. 


CHAPTER V 


Conclusions 


The war that Communist North Vietnam waged in the South five years 
after the 1954 Geneva Armistice sought to achieve two objectives: to 
reunify Vietnam by force and to defeat "American imperialism." North 
Vietnam had achieved its first objective after long and determined war 
efforts which culminated in the ignominious surrender of the RVNAF on 
30 April 1975. Despite its claims, however, North Vietnam had failed to 
attain its second goal because the U.S. had cunningly terminated its 
inconclusive war efforts with the 1973 Paris Agreement. 

Whether called "revolutionary" or "people's", the Vietnam war was 
an insurgency similar to those the Communists had waged in some parts of 
the world to seize control from existing governments. The only differ- 
ence lay in the fact that this insurgency was essentially an invasion in 
disguise. It had always been sustained by a system of sanctuaries in 
adjacent countries and reinforced by the increasing commitment of NVA 
regular forces. Of historical interest, it is also worth noting that 
the building of a Communist underground infrastructure -- the preparatory 
phase -- had begun as early as the 1930s and developed during the 1946- 
1954 First Indochina War under the Viet Minh movement. This organization 
continued its underground existence in South Vietnam after the 1954 
Geneva Accords, and along with guerrillas, had re-emerged and rapidly 
developed since 1959. 

Insurgency depends primarily on two things: an underground political 
Structure and guerrilla forces. In South Vietnam, this structure -- the 
VCI -- was imbricated among the population almost everywhere even in areas 
under our control. But guerrilla forces lived among the population only 


in areas under Communist control; elsewhere they subsisted by themselves 
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in outlying places organized into “war zones" or base areas. These base 
areas provided facilities for rest, training, supply, and recuperation 
not only for local guerrillas but also for North Vietnam's regular forces. 
The VCI, guerrilla forces, and base areas were linked together by a com- 
munication and logistic system which functioned inside South Vietnam and 
connected with the North. VCI and guerrilla activities were directed by 
a command and control system consisting of committee-type organizations at 
every level from village to COSVN which was controlled by Hanoi. The 
National Liberation Front (NLF) did not have an organization of its own; 
it was established merely as a front to cover North Vietnam's involvement 
and mislead world opinion. 

The Communists launched insurgency warfare under two forms of offen- 
sive: political and military. In their political efforts, the Communists 
cunningly exploited the emotional causes of the conflict -—- patriotism 
or nationalism, -- political and social problems faced by the RVN, and ac- 
tions of the GVN. Nationalism was initially exploited under the subterfuge 
"national reunification," which in 1965 changed into "fight Americans to 
save the country" and finally ended with "coalition government". South 
Vietnam's political and social problems served as subjects of Communist 
propaganda while actions of the GVN and the RVNAF were exploited to alie- 
nate the people from the regime. In military efforts, Communist guerrilla 
forces applied primarily Mao Tse-Tung's strategy and tactics which could 
be summarily described by his own aphorism: "The strategy of guerrilla 
warfare is to pit one man against ten, but the tactics are to pit ten 
men against one." 

Communist insurgency in South Vietnam was sustained by infiltration 
from the North. This infiltration provided not only supplies and materiels 
and manpower replacements but also entire NVA units to reinforce local 
insurgents. Because North Vietnamese were indistinguishable from their 
southern compatriots, Hanoi never admitted the presence of its troops in 
the South. The levels of infiltration depended on war requirements and 
seasonal changes, the dry season being the most appropriate time. An 
infiltration journev, which took from 2 to 3 months initially was reduced 


to about 1 week during the final years of the war as a result of improved 
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roads along the infiltration route. During this infiltration journey, 


North Vietnamese replacements and units were fed and supported by a 
system of "rear service" stations and bases located on the other side 


of the border on Laotian and Cambodian soil. Once inside South Vietnan, 


NVA units depended on the system of base areas for subsistence and sup- 


port. Both South Vietnam's western borders and eastern coastline pro- 


vided for easy infiltration because of their length, rugged terrain, and 


the availability of swampy river mouths. All this made anti-infiltra- 


tion efforts extremely difficult. In addition, the weakness of the Royal 


Laotian Army and the pro-Communist inclination of the Sihanouk government 


made North Vietnam's infiltration activities much easier. As long as 


these activities were not stopped, the insurgency war in South Vietnam 


would continue. 
Insurgency in South Vietnam was also supported by raid and invasion 


activities conducted by NVA elements. Most of these raids occurred in 


the DMZ and the western border areas which because of their proximity to 
sanctuaries over the border facilitated troop movements and logistic 


During the initial stage of the war, 1960-1964, raids were few 
But 


support. 
perhaps because Hanoi did not want to antagonize world opinion. 


after the U.S. participation and buildup in 1965 and as the war escalated, 


raids conducted by NVA units became more frequent in the border areas of 
the Central Highlands and MR-1 and in the DMZ where the population was 


sparse. NVA raid efforts attracted a great number of U.S. and ARVN units 


into these areas. Most typical of North Vietnam's invasions were the 


1972 Easter Offensive and the 1975 Spring Offensive in which nearly all 


NVA divisions were committed. 
The Vietnam conflict, in a certain sense, was a contest between 


force of will and military strength. Knowing that they could not defeat 


the RVN and U.S. by military strength, the Communists prevailed on 


perseverence and determination to outlast us. North Vietnam's resolve 


to conquer South Vietnam and defeat "U.S. imperialism" was consistent 
throughout the conflict, from active war tc peace negotiations. By 
comparison, U.S. determination was less strong and gradually evaporated 


with time. The U.S. resolve to contain the expansion of Communism 
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troops approached. No referendum could have told more about their choice 


than this vote by feet. 


Some may argue that the flight of refugees stemmed from concern for 


safety, not from dislike of Communists. This might be partially true 


during the period of intense war, 1965-1972. But this argument could not 


- d MR-2 in late March 
explain why the people left en masse from MR-1 an 


1975, leaving behind all their lands and belongings. Perhaps few people 
’ 


could refute the fact that save for a tiny minority, RVNAF troops never 


went over to insurgent ranks. When they deserted, as an analysis had 


y ¥y i t 
shown, it was primaril because of family or economic reasons. Bu 
’ 


ers 
statistics could also be misleading as to the true number of desert 


i r had 
because many eventually reenlisted in other forces. Never in the wa 


isi i ever 
collective desertion or unit disintegration even at the squad level 


occurred, except perhaps as a result of total morale collapse in March 

1975. : 
The combat spirit of South Vietnamese troops was greatly enhance 

by the participation of U.S and FWMA forces. It remained unchanged even 

r the Vietnamization process. The 


y combat role fighting against 


when U.S. troops began to leave unde 


RVNAF even felt more proud of their primar 


their main opponent, the NVA. This fervent combat spirit declined only 


beginning in 1974 when the U.S. reduced military aid and virtually ignored 


Communist violations. 
The Communists, therefore, used all kinds of subterfuge and tricky 


propaganda to break the will of South Vietnamese soldiers. Although this 


proselyting effort eventually became a major Communist strategic goal, 


it failed completely to sway our soldiers. It was the collapse of 
American will that finally shattered South Vietnamese morale and led to 


Communist victory. To win in a contest of will, one must either have a 


stronger will or persevere long enough to dispirit the opponent. 
The U.S. military and material might was not used at an appropriate 


level and in the right place to attain the major objective of shattering 


i r 
North Vietnam's determination to pursue its conquest and the secondary 


zoal of stopping the infiltration of men and materiels into the South. 
5 by 


eg 
The American strategy of gradual response which was applied to the air 


war against North Vietnam did not succeed with an enemy who was 


resourceful and resilient though of small size. No quick victory was 
ever possible with the way the U.S. approached bombing and selected tar- 
gets. On the contrary, this strategy eventually worked against the U.S. 
for several reasons. First, protracted bombing on a small scale and a 
familiar pattern could only increase U.S. losses. Second, it gave North 
Vietnam time to modernize and beef up its air defense with Russian and 
Chinese aid while adjusting itself psychologically. Third, as U.S. 
losses mounted they also increased the psychological shock among the 
American people and fueled anti-war feelings. 

We believe that the determination of Hanoi's leaders would have been 
shattered and the war could have ended within a few years after 1965 if 
the bombings had been carried out on a total scale and in a resolute 
manner against North Vietnam's most vulnerable points: Its ports, which 
were taking delivertes of war materiels, and its dike system which pro- 
tected North Vietnam's rice bowl. The level and targets of U.S. bombings 
and mining in late 1972 gave us an indication of what could have been 
achieved if more drastic measures had been taken. But if for political 
and humanitarian reasons the U.S. could not bring itself to do that, we 
think it would have been wiser not to expand the air war to North Vietnam. 
In that case, the U.S. should have the determination to accept a longer 
war in South Vietnam until Hanoi's leaders became dispirited and renounced 
their aggression. 

The U.S. failure to disrupt North Vietnam's infiltration system in 
the Laotian panhandle was an indication that airpower alone was perhaps 
not suited to the nature of this task despite advanced technology. To 
control enemy infiltration through this area effectively, we think that 
airpower should have been applied in conjunction with the use of infantry 
forces. The expansion of the ground war into lower Laos, therefore, was 
a justified and most convenient necessity. Since North Vietnam was using 
Laotian territory for military purposes in complete disregard of this 
country's neutrality, the RVN should have the legitimate right of self- 
defense by taking military counteractions to stop infiltration. If this 
enemy windpipe had been effectively strangied by our infantry forces, we 


believe that the sanctuary system would have been asphvxiated in due time. 
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Eventually guerrilla and main force activities in South Vietnam would have 
been reduced drastically because of the lack of resupplies and replace- 
ments. In line with this thought, we believe that the ARVN cross-border 
operation into lower Laos in 1971 was a necessary move, but it should 
have been planned and prepared more adequately and conducted at a much 
earlier time in order to be successful. Such an operation should have 
been attempted as soon as we realized that bombings were not productive 
enough and while we were holding the military initiative in South Vietnam 
during the U.S. force buildup. But since we failed to take appropriate 
actions to stop North Vietnam's infiltration, it was inevitable that 

the war would continue until one side collapsed because of physical and 
mental exhaustion. 

From the beginning to the end, the Vietnam war had always been an 
insurgency war sustained by infiltration and supported by offensive 
attacks from North Vietnam. Because of its ultimate goal -- overthrow- 
ing the RVN government -- insurgency was the most important element of 
the war with main force units playing the supporting role. It was in- 
Surgent or subversive activities that affected the people's security 
and their attitude toward the government more than fierce battles fought 
in the DMZ or border areas. As a result, anti-insurgency should have 
been the foundation and priority of the RVN war efforts. In the context 
of South Vietnam, we believe that the following areas had a great impact 


on the conduct of anti~insurgency war. 


National Laws 

Law was an effective weapon against Communist insurgency because it 
helped the government control the population and national resources and 
maintain security and order. Ever since it became a separate nation, 
South Vietnam had made considerable efforts in revising and updating 
obsolescent laws with U.S. assistance. The RVN military code was also 
improved to help the RVNAF maintain discipline. Decree-law was one form 
of legislation that the GVN used consistently to meet important challenges 
of the war. All RVN laws and legal procedures were comprehensive enough 
to concentrate national efforts on combating insurgency and meeting the 


threat of aggression. 
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However, the enforcement of law in South Vietnam proved to be a 
difficult proposition in view of limited resources, economic and social 
constraints, and the propensity for materialistic living among the urban 
leadership. Despite the GVN efforts in extending the police and judiciary 
system in order to bring the due process of law to the rural people, 
there were still many difficulties. The incorrect and unjust exercise 
of national laws by GVN officials from the President to lower echelons 
of the police and the judiciary system had made laws less effective and 
fostered disregard and distrust in them among the people. It was really 
incomprehensible and shocking when those who committed actions detri- 
mental to the nation were not punished appropriately or remained immune. 
It was also disheartening when public servants, to include military 
authorities, abused their authority and the law for personal benefits 
without being subjected to investigation and prosecution. How could 
national laws be properly enforced when the law enforcers themselves 
disregarded them? 

No matter how comprehensive, laws always have loopholes. The Com- 
munists took advantage of these loopholes to cover and protect their 
subversive activity and at the same time foment social disorder and 
political dissent. But the inquisitive eyes of the press, especially 
the western press which functioned in stabilized and peaceful societies, 
hardly made the task of combating Communist subversion in South Vietnam 
through law enforcement any easier. 

The guarantee of individual rights and safety and provision of the 
due process of law were the basis of an organized society. Only when 
laws were properly enforced through an impartial, forthright, and 
courageous judiciary system and respected by all public servants were 
the people encouraged to cooperate with the government and support it, 


the key to success in combating insurgency. 


Combined Campaign Plans 
It was truly detrimental to the war effort that at the beginning 


we did not have any comprehensive plans that set forth the basis for a 


common strategy and the establishment of a war control apparatus. Not 


until 1967 did the JGS and MACV come up with the annual Combined Campaign 
Plan (CCP), which though not ideal was a laudable progress in the common 


war effort The CCP was not ideal in that it had not been placed in its 


due context and because the war control machinery had not been properly 
j i : VN 
adjusted for effective coordination and integration of U.S and R 


efforts For example, the MACV commander did not have complete control 


of all U.S. agencies involved in pacification support although he was 
responsible for it. Likewise, the Chief, JGS had no authority over GVN 
agencies involved in pacification despite the fact that several aspects 
of the CCP required the dedicated performance of these agencies. Despite 
some of its shortcomings, the CCP would have produced better results if 
it had been instituted a few years earlier, for instance as soon as MACV 


was activated. Then military actions would have produced more lasting 


results in pacification because they were supported and continued by 


i itures 
civil operations which in turn would have taken less time and expenditu 


with the support of military efforts and a permanent security protection 


system. The concept of “one war" instead of three separate ones ~~ develop- 


ment, pacification, and military efforts -~ would also have been developed 


much earlier as a result. 

This initial lack of a joint, comprehensive war plan had placed us 
in a defensive posture, and our initiative was regained only with the 
advent of the CCP. This seemed to derive from the fact that there was 
no formal military or defense agreement between the RVN and U.S. govern 
ments which defined the obligations and responsibilities of each and how 


the war should be conducted. 

There was no reason why a formal defense agreement could not have 
been reached between the RVN and the U.S. Despite its provisions, the 
Geneva Accords could hardly have bound the RVN and U.S., both non-signa- 


tories, since the Communists had completely disregarded them by launching 


isted 
aggressive activities in South Vietnam. If such an agreement had exis ; 


; uf 
we believe that it would have been the best deterrent against North 
Vietnam, leaving no doubt as to the U.S. determination to protect and 
defend South Vietnam. The South Vietnamese people found it regrettable 


j i iem' 1 for 
and hard to believe when the U.S. rejected President Diem's proposa 
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such an agreement in 1961. They could not understand the U.S. motives 
in adhering to the obsolescent Pentalateral Agreement of 1950 when 
Vietnam was still under French control. 

The lack of a combined organization to conduct the war was another 
shortcoming. Because of the common goal of both governments and combined 
war efforts, at least some form of "Allied War Council" would have been 
desirable. This council would be co-chaired by the RVN President and 
the U.S. Ambassador, including as members all the cabinet ministers and 
the Chief, JGS on the RVN side and all the heads of U.S. agencies and 
the MACV commander on the U.S. side. The U.S. Ambassador in particular 
would be the sole authority responsible for the conduct of the war in 
coordination with the RVN President and in full control of all U.S. 
military and civilian agencies in South Vietnam. All plans and policies 
of the council, the highest war control organization, would be bilingual 
and signed by the co-chairmen in order to achieve unity in strategy and 
totality of war efforts. 

Militarily, unity of command over all participating forces should 
be the key to success. The failure to activate a combined command to 
achieve this unity was militarily deplorable. Politically and psychologi- 
cally, however, it enhanced South Vietnam's national cause, helped the 
GVN exercise its newly recovered sovereignty in full, and gave credence 
to American anti-colonialist tradition. 

Therefore, the principle of cooperation and coordination prevailed 
throughout the war as an alternative to combined command. It had proved 
effective for the conduct of the war, causing no significant constraints 
to combined military efforts between RVN and U.S. forces. This success 
was partly due to the willingness to listen to reason on the part of 
RVN commanders and their staffs and the effectiveness of an extensive 
U.S. advisory system. However, the results achieved would have been 
better if the JGS and MACV had developed a set of directives providing 
guidelines on how to achieve unity of action such as the co-location of 
headquarters, the establishment of combined agencies providing management 
information concerning all RYN, U.S. and FWMA forces, the formation of 


combined staff committees for the studv of important problems, provision 
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for daily or periodical contacts between counterparts, co-conducted 
field visits, etc. 

In addition to its political disadvantage, the establishment of a 
combined command inevitably posed the problem of personnel security con- 
cerning RVNAF staff members whose clearance and loyalty could be proble- 
Matic in view of stringent U.S. security regulations. But even if such 
a command had been created, we think that it would not have improved 
cooperation and coordination among participating forces in any significant 
way. However, the course of the war would have been different and per- 
haps more beneficial for South Vietnam in the long run if a combined 
command had been activated. After all, with a U.S. general in overall 
command, the war would then be unmistakenly a U.S. responsibility, in- 
volving the U.S. more deeply. Therefore, even in the case of inconclu- 
Sive fighting, the U.S. could not disengage from the war easily because 
its honor and credibility as a leading world power were at stake. Then 
maybe its resolve to win the war would have been firmer and more con- 
sistent. 

Politically and psychologically, we believe that no country with a 
sense of national self-consciousness would want to place its armed forces 
under the command of a foreign general, even if that general was American 
and enjoyed indisputable popularity and respect. It was a hard decision 
for any country to make even when its survival was at stake. However, 
we think that this problem could have been overcome if the timing and 
conditions had been right. Perhaps the most appropriate time for acti- 
vating a combined command would have been in late 1964 or early 1965 
when South Vietnam was on the brink of military disaster and had to 
appeal to the U.S. for help. If before committing its forces to respond 
to this appeal the U.S. had squarely posed the condition of a combined 
command under U.S. leadership, perhaps the GVN would have been amenable 
to it because national survival should take precedence over national 
self-consciousness. No other time frame would have induced the GVN to 
accept such a condition even if unity of command was indispensable to 
achieve success. Some thought that 1966 was also an appropriate time 


because of the arrival of FWMA forces. While it was true that this 
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international presence could have alleviated the political and psychologi- 
cal impact of an allied command, we think that the GVN would have hardly 
been amenable to it once South Vietnam had regained stability and confi- 
dence. We believe that the traditionally proud people of South Vietnam 
would have never accepted U.S. dominance willingly except in case of 


extreme national distress. 


Security for National Priority Areas and Protection for the People 


Ensuring security for vital areas should be a national priority, a 
task that should take precedence over any other concern in a counter- 
insurgency war. Security should encompass not only important cities or 
urban centers and major ports and airfields, it should also cover develop- 
ing rural areas where the population was dense and national resources 
indispensable for the pursuit of war efforts. This delineation of nationa! 
priority areas helped limit the extent of conflict and the consequences 
of war. It also enabled the GVN to devote all resources to those areas 
on which national survival and ultimate victory depended; hence it reduced 
the costs of war in terms of manpower, material, and morale drain. 

Maintaining security for these limited areas should have been a 
primary concern when the nation-building efforts began and when Communist 
insurgency was still in the embryonic stage and confined to outlying 
areas. The primary reason for South Vietnam's military predicament in 
late 1964 was none other than our failure to do just this, which enabled 
Communist insurgents to subvert a major proportion of our rural areas 
and isolate our cities. As a result, insurgency had been given a chance 
to grow and prosper. 

The protection of national priority areas should be a consistent 
effort; the GVN and RVNAF could not afford to let up on it for the sake 
of large-unit operations in outlying areas. Activities conducted by the 
enemy main force there were primarily designed to support insurgency 
since they drew our forces away from national priority areas, causing 
security there to be more relaxed. Therefore, efforts to fight both the 
big and the small war should be equally distributed and conducted in 


such a manner that they did not affect the security of national priority 


areas. Pacification, which was a strategy at once defensive and offen- 


The Communist Infrastructure - Intelligence 
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ness to provide protection. They were the primary cause for the people's 
fence-sitting attitude and reluctance to cooperate, their sole concern 
being to be left alone. While enemy attacks against villages and hamlets 
might cause physical damage or losses and embarrassment for the GVN, in 

a psychological sense they worked to our advantage because the people had 
the chance to appreciate the benefits of pacification and become more 
solidary with the GVN against Communist disruptive actions. 

Security had to go hand in hand with safety. Safety for the people 
should be the primary concern of military commanders conducting security 
activities wherever the area of operation might be because the enemy was 
hard to identify. Even in enemy-controlled areas, not all people were 
pro-Communist. Our enemy depended on the people to subsist; hence he 
always tried to induce popular animosity toward our side, resorting 
frequently to creating situations that tempted destruction by our fire- 
power. Therefore, security operations that destroyed the enemy but also 
caused extensive damage and casualties to the people were counterproduc-— 
tive in an anti-insurgency war. Because of difficulties in separating 
the people from the enemy, military commanders should be very cautious 


in the use of firepower in order to minimize damage to the local people. 
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every individual VCI member living among the population. Only when posi- 
tive identification was available could elimination be possible. The 
building up of an extensivé, all-encompassing intelligence organization 
at the grass roots level was a time-consuming and continuous task, but 
without it we had no chance of eliminating the VCI effectively. Because 
of the nature and extent of this task, only the national police had the 
resources to assume it. The military intelligence organization was 
definitely not suited for this task but it could provide technological 
assistance and support. The responsibility for monitoring the VCI should 
not be distributed among several agencies since this would dilute efforts 
and create rivalries. Abundance of unreliable information was worse than 
having no information at all. The national police should be made the 
backbone of this territorial intelligence system on which the RVNAF could 
depend for complementary information on the enemy. Therefore, the expan- 
sion and improvement of the national police should have been the GVN's 
primary concern from the beginning. Because of this delicate mission, 
the activities and conduct of policemen should be subjected to stringent 


control, Only when they behaved and acted correctly could they gain the 
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trust and cooperation of the people who were traditionally hostile to 
police activities in general. 

Another primordial offensive effort against Communist insurgency was 
the disruption of its organization. This could be achieved by isolating 
the VCI, which was imbricated among the population, from the guerrillas 
who lived elsewhere. A major characteristic of the insurgent machinery 
was the constant liaison and movement of personnel and supplies within 
populous centers, in areas adjacent to them, and between these areas and 
bases. All this depended on a system of liaison and communication with 
couriers, messengers and guides and routes. If these routes were inter- 
dicted or severed, the enemy's control and coordination system would be 
upset because mutual support between the VCI and the guerrillas no longer 
existed, The most effective approach to this offensive task was "round- 
the-clock ambushes." Within populous centers and in their close proximity, 
this task should be the responsibility of the police and PSDF. In between 
these centers and outlying areas, the responsibility should be assigned to 
territorial and regular forces. This was a demanding small-unit task. 
Therefore, all regular, territorial, and para-military forces should be 
trained for separate small-unit actions in all types of terrain day and 
night. 

If we combined offensive efforts against both the VCI and the insur- 
gent communication system, which should be an objective of pacification, 
enemy guerrillas and main force units would be compelled to counteract, 
by moving into areas under our control. This would give our tactical 
and strategic reserve forces a chance to destroy them. In such a situ- 
ation, the overall enemy posture would be edged into defensive, and if 
our initiative was sustained long enough, we had all the chances of 
attaining our goal of ensuring the security for all of our national 


priority areas. 


Counterinsurgency Forces and the Territorial System 
Counterinsurgency forces should consist of two components: a GVN 


component and a popular component. To be successful, counterinsurgency 
efforts required the participation of the people, the sharing of respon- 


Sibilities and sacrifices by the people. The people would participate 
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wholeheartedly and support the GVN in counterinsurgency efforts only if 
they were properly motivated. They had to be convinced of the reasons 

why they should fight and for whom. They should be made aware of national 
objectives and policies and given the chance to appreciate GVN programs 
designed to provide security and protection for the people, to improve 
their living, and to build democracy. They should also be kept informed 
of the successes and especially failures of these programs and given the 
chance to suggest and contribute to remedial actions. 

But all this was not enough to motivate the people if they continued 
to live individual lives far removed from the mainstream of national 
activities. The people should be encouraged and assisted to coalesce into 
Organizations, associations, and political parties. Only the full develop- 
ment of these organizations could guarantee lasting results for GVN efforts 
of mobilizing the people because it Played a major role in motivation. 
Therefore, the organization of the people and collective activity were 
indispensable instruments to motivate the people's participation in 
counterinsurgency efforts and developing the nation. But success in 
this undertaking depended a great deal on the GVN leadership and its 
cadre. 

The GVN component of counterinsurgency included the police and mili- 
tary forces. The police was the primary force used to maintain law and 
order and ensure security at the grass roots level. It should be expanded 
and improved appropriately to assume this encompassing task. The police 
should have the direct Support of people's self-defense forces (PSDF). 

The PSDF were an excellent form of organizing the people for counter- 
insurgency efforts. This organization should have unity of command, a 
Separate status, and a streamlined structure to economize manpower 
resources and provide better activity coordination. The concept of 
"citizen in peace, soldier in war" should be the foundation of the PSDF 


Organization. Therefore, there should be two PSDF components: permanent 


or full time and temporary or part-time. The temporary component served 


in a reserve capacity in that they augmented full-time elements only in 


case of ity $ i i 
Of necessity and for a short time; otherwise they were just ordinary 


citizens, The full-time component should be removed from their normal 


business and supported by GVN pay. It was used to assist the police in 
security activities within the village or hamlet. Both components should 
be organized into appropriate units (squad, platoons, companies) like the 
army in order to be prepared to do military service as individuals. Moral 
armament or motivation was primordial for the PSDF, weapons secondary. 
Weapons could be supplied by the GVN as required and complemented by local 
resources. Permanent PSDF members should be trained carefully for their 
duties, especially sentry, search, patrol, and ambush. Part-time members 
needed only to know how to use weapons and fight as a soldier in case 

of emergency; but they should be made aware of their role as informants. 
The PSDF were a primary source of manpower for the RVNAF; they helped 

stop the pilferation of manpower to the other side. As a people's organi- 
zation armed by the GVN to assist the police in maintaining security at 
the grass roots level, the PSDF should be administered by the Ministry 

of the Interior and supervised by the national police. 

Security outside the confines of villages and hamlets should be the 
responsibility of the ARVN. To perform this role effectively, the ARVN 
should be organized into two mutually supporting components: territorial 
forces and strategic reserves. Territorial forces were used as a shield 
to protect the outer rim of national priority areas against approaches 
and penetrations by enemy local forces and guerrillas. They should be 
organized into separate infantry battalions to facilitate administration, 
logistic support, and effective command and control. These battalions 
could be assembled into larger tactical formations if required. 

Two major shortcomings to be avoided in the employment of territorial 
forces were: overextension and the lack of tactical reserves. These 
could be overcome only if our defenses were limited to national priority 
areas. It made no sense to hold on to outlying areas that we could not 
defend effectively. This self-imposed restraint would help solve short- 
ages in combat units and reduce losses. 

Territorial battalions should be rotated between area security or 
Static defense and tactical reserve duties. This would enable them to 


rest and train and alleviate the “territorial syndrome" caused by long 


static defense duties. Rotation was perhaps the only way to avoid physical 
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and mental exhaustion in the long term. In order to perform both roles 
effectively, territorial battalions should be trained to fight both con- 
ventional and unconventional warfare, as separate small units as well as 
in coordination with other combat arms in large-unit operations. The 
ideal ratio between area security and tactical reserve forces at any 


moment should be 2:1, and rotation time could be from one to one year 


‘and a half in static defense and from six months to one year in mobile 


combat duties. 

As mobile self-supporting combat units, ARVN infantry divisions were 
perfectly adapted to the role of strategic reserves; we must never Lose 
sight of this. The Airborne and Marine Divisions were used as the RVNAF 
general reserves more because of their availability and excellent combat 
tradition than because of tactical requirements. Evidently, the advent 
of the helicopter no longer made airborne operations the exclusivity of 
paratroopers. Likewise, our marines never conducted a major amphibious 
operation in the entire war. Both divisions were therefore employed 
basically as infantry forces. Despite their splendid exploits, their 
employment also caused some complications in terms of tactical coordina~ 
tion and control. As to infantry divisions they should fight as separate 
forces and be placed under corps control only when required. This does not 
imply that we should not have corps headquarters, but since corps should 
be purely tactical formations, they should not be assigned any permanent 
territorial control responsibility. In the framework of our elaboration 
on a separate territorial system with MR and sector headquarters, the 
role of corps should be strategic in nature. Therefore one corps head- 
quarters could be assigned to the JGS, and another one or two deployed 
where needed for specific missions of limited duration. The RVNAF needed 
to have no more than three such corps headquarters. 

As deterrent forces, ARVN infantry divisions should be used only to 
deliver the decisive blow against major NVA units whenever they were 
detected or pinned down by our territorial units. The most important 
thing, therefore, was never to assign any territorial responsiblity to 
infantry divisions or long security missions which could be detrimental 


to their combat mobility and morale. Using them in a tactical and 
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strategic reserve posture does not imply that they should stay idle and successfully stall and defeat major enemy main force campaigns designed 


wait for assignment. In the context of counterinsurgency warfare, infantry to support insurgency in our national priority areas. Not until we had 


divisions should be employed as strike forces, assisting territorial units that capability could we effectively support pacification, guarantee 


in crushing enemy local force and guerrilla units and to isolate them from lasting results for that program, and reinforce the people's trust in 


the VCI by destroying the enemy communication and liaison system. This the GVN and RVNAF. 


could be done by assigning them temporary missions and areas of operation 
outside the realm of national priority territory. Because of their flex- 
ible missions, infantry divisions should be capable of large-unit and 
small-unit operations and employing both conventional and unconventional 
tactics. They should be rotated among themselves to have time for rest 
and training like territorial forces, in order to maintain their strength 
and endurance in a protracted war and be ready for big actions on short 
notice. They should also be given the opportunity to change areas of 
operation across the country in order to familiarize themselves with ail 
types of terrain and be ready to fight in any. Only in this way could 
they become truly effective mobile combat forces. 

In addition to making infantry divisions combat ready for strategic 
defense purposes, we should also make sure that we had adequate strategic 
mobility assets to move them rapidly. These requirements could be kept 
at a minimum by pre-positioning some divisions at critical areas but at 
least we should be able to move one division within two or three days 
from the staging area to the battlefield. Given our experience during 
the war, we think that C-130s were best suited for this task in view of 
their load capacity, speed, and adaptability to field airstrips. 

In general, strategic reserve divisions should be deployed as whole 
units to achieve maximum effectiveness. As such they were capable of 
replacing tactical reserve units to rapidly turn around a difficult tac~ 
tical situation. At all costs we should avoid deploying them piecemeal 
and too early when the enemy intention was not yet clear. Whenever a 
mission had been accomplished, they should be extracted immediately to 
turn over the area of operation to territorial units. 

We think that only with the availability of combat-ready strategic 
reserve divisions that could be moved rapidly and by employing them 


flexibly in mutual support missions with territorial forces could we 


Whether counterinsurgency activities conducted by GVN and people's 
forces as described above could succeed or not depended on the basic 
national command and control system know as the "territorial machinery." 
This machinery should be modified and improved in keeping with adminis- 
trative and military requirements and the security situation. When the 


situation was secure, the administrative system (region, province, dis- 


trict, village, hamlet) and the military system (military regions, sectors) 


functioned hand in hand in a mutually supportive manner. But when insur- 
gent activities reached a high level, the military system should be 
extended to the subsector (district) level but both systems should be 
placed under unified command, i.e., under one head (province chiefs 
serving as sector commanders, for example). This unity of command, we 
believe, was indispensable for the conduct of a total war in which all 
activities should be mutually supportive for better coordination and 
results. In the South Vietnamese context, it was inevitable that military 
officers should perform the double role as province chiefs and sector 
commanders because this was dictated by the nature of the war and the 
fact the nation’s elite class mostly served in the military. The only 
shortcoming of this practice was that military province and district 
chiefs were not all experienced or knowledgeable about administrative 
Matters. But this was a shortcoming that could be overcome with time 

and training and the appointment of competent and dedicated civilian 
deputies for administration. The abolition of the position of government 
delegate at the military region level without appointing an administra- 
tive assistant or political counselor for the MR commander was not help- 
ing the total war effort. The RVN military territorial organization with 
sectors as basic operational units was sound, but organizing too many 
sectors into one MR only weakened command and control. For that reason, 


there should have been more than four MRs. Operational control should 


have been better with from five to seven MRs. 
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The territorial system was of primodial importance in a counter-~ 
insurgency war. In addition to coordinating and controlling military 
activities, it also played a vital role in administration and logistics 
and in implementing GVN programs. It was the indispensable backbone that 
supported RVNAF strategic strike forces in fighting the big war. 


Development Policies 
In terms of nation-building and development, the RVN was like an 


inversed pyramid. Its base, or the political, military, and economic 
infrastructure at the grass roots level was weak and poor in every re- 
spect from resources to leadership. By contrast, the summit was power- 
ful and wealthy. 

Villages and hamlets are the solid foundation of the nation. The 
majority of the South Vietnamese population lived in rural areas which 
were also the principal ground of contest between Nationalist and Com- 
munists. The nation-building process, therefore, should begin in rural 
areas and should be founded on them, and all national efforts should be 
devoted to strengthening this foundation. Such efforts as improving 
the PF and RF in 1961, concentrating pacification and development on 
national priority areas as of 1967, developing the PSDF in 1968, and 
expanding the national police to villages in 1970 were all excellent 
moves in the right direction but they were too late. If all national 
efforts and U.S. assistance had been devoted to the grass roots level 
during the initial stage, 1955-1956, the situation would have been dif- 
ferent. 

This national imbalance existed in all areas. Since the Vietnam 
conflict was basically an insurgency war, the national police and the 
people's organization for self-defense should be the primary counter- 
insurgency forces; their organization and development should have been 
a first priority task. It was truly unfortunate that by 1968, the 
national police had only 70,000 members, a size that met perhaps peace~ 
time requirements. Lack of care and a sound organization alse plagued 
the people's self-defense forces. Evidently, the priority given to 


developing a too large military force was the primary cause for perennial 


imbalance. As a matter of fact, this military force had attracted almost 
all the nation's elite manpower. But in a protracted and total war which 
required fighting and building at the same time, balancing the distribu- 
tion of manpower among all areas of endeavor was a necessity. Expedient 
measures designed to overcome this imbalance such as transferring service- 
men to the civilian sector and allowing deferments and exemptions from 
military service only partly helped. We think that balance could have 
been achieved only if we had limited the RVNAF to a size that the nation 
could support effectively in the long run. Protracted war also demanded 
that we mobilized all manpower resources, male and female, to meet national 
requirements. It was obvious that South Vietnam's manpower resources 
could not support a one million-man military force, although we had sacri- 
ficed balance in other areas of activity. The size of a military force 
fighting a protracted war, we think, should be based on the nation's 
capacity to sustain it with the annual draft-age resources (18 to 20 

years of age), We think that 600,000 or 700,000 was about all South 
Vietnam could afford, and our military force should be built on quality 
rather than quantity. We could achieve quality for this reduced-size 
force by better leadership and discipline, An average-sized but soundly 
organized, carefully trained, well disciplined, and well led force, to our 
thinking, was much more effective than a large one plagued by all kinds of 
shortcomings. The manageable size of a military force also helped 
determine the term of mandatory service and allow normal discharges, 
thereby reducing mental tension caused by indefinite service, which was 
the cause of indiscipline and lethargy. If the RVNAF had been reduced 

in size, we believe that this would have helped reinforcing our counter- 
insurgency forces at the grass roots level and restored balance to 

other efforts. 

In addition to manpower, a military force also depends on the 
nation's financial capability for equipment and operation. Lacking this 
capability, South Vietnam had to rely on U.S. aid which depended on 
U.S. policies. There were two major shortcomings that we think had 
plagued the U.S. military aid program in South Vietnam. First, this 


program had taught and encouraged the RVNAF to operate as if they were 


a military force sustained by immense national resources. Second, the 
U.S. never let South Vietnam know to what extent and for how long it 
could continue providing aid for the war and development efforts. This 
ignorance coupled with constant American promises of continued support 
caused the RVN leadership to be too dependent on the U.S. and ignore the 
element of cost and effectiveness when making tactical or strategic 
decisions. The idea of putting a limit to the extent and duration of 
U.S. aid for South Vietnam, as recommended by some U.S. officials and 
congressmen, especially Senator Nunn, in early 1975 perhaps would have 
helped our national leadership come to grips with stark reality if it 
had been suggested earlier. Then President Thieu could have devoted his 
efforts to developing a defense strategy better suited to South Vietnam's 
capabilities and the limitations of U.S. aid. If this had occurred, we 
believe that the force structure organization of South Vietnam's defense 


forces would have been drastically changed. 


Leadership and Cadres 
Steering the course of the nation is the responsibility of the 


national leadership, and implementing the policies charted for this 
course is the responsibility of cadres, political and military, at all 
levels. The national leadership should be-clairvoyant and foresighted; 
it should set the example for the cadres. The cadres are the vanguard 
combatants of the regime; they should know how to organize, motivate and 
guide the people and armed forces in carrying out national policies. As 
such, they are a mirror that reflects the example set by the national 
leadership. 

South Vietnam's national course from the day it became a nation 
until it no longer existed was not entirely shaped by the national 
leadership but to a great extent, we have to admit it, by U.S. policies 
toward Vietnam and this part of the world. Consequently, the survival 
of South Vietnam in its long struggle against the Communists depended 
on our leadership's "knowledge about the U.S." and its “ability for 
compromise," because our policies had to comply with the interests of 
both nations. Ignoring this reality or deviating from this course only 


led to disaster. 
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The tragic thing for South Vietnam was that there had been too many 
turnovers in leadership, both in country and in the U.S. This lack of 
continuity in leadership greatly affected the common war effort. The 
deaths of President Diem and President Kennedy and the resignation of 
President Nixon were all tragedies for South Vietnam. For a change in 
leadership usually entailed a change in policies and the cadres in charge 
of implementing these policies. 

The South Vietnamese ship lacked a talented and capable captain to 
guide it through the Communist storm, especially after the death of 
President Diem. This serious deficiency stemmed primarily from the fact 
that the majority of outstanding nationalist leaders had perished at the 
hands of French Colonialists and Vietnamese Communists and during the 
long war against both of them. A small number of our nationalist leaders 
who had gone into exile to work for the nation's big time eventually 
found their ardor and energy gone with senility. Infighting among 
nationalist ranks also dispirited some and tarnished the reputation of 
others. This scarcity of leadership talent could be largely attributed 
to the lack of popular base that beset nationalist political parties. 

It made the choice of a leader who truly enjoyed popular esteem and 
support almost a hopeless proposition. 

It was important to know that in that choice, the majority of the 
Vietnamese people always seemed to trust only those who had proven records 
in the anti-French struggle and preferred them over the modern intellec- 
tual elite. This was understandable enough given the trauma our people 
had gone through under the long French domination. A revolutionary back- 
ground was therefore indispensable for a leader to enjoy popular trust 
and support. South Vietnam's short history demonstrated that all those 
personalities with a pro-French background never had any political suc- 
cess. If the people did not oppose them publicly, they always loathed 
them in private. Young, foreign-educated talents also did not attract 
the people, chiefly because of political inexperience and the fact that 
they never fought for their country. Perhaps they would have had some 
chance of success after proving their talent and dedication for the 


national cause. 
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Another interesting thing to learn was that very few among those who 
had a revolutionary background were educated. Placing them in a leader- 
ship position was therefore risky if they did not have the charisma to 
attract the people. The factor of regionalism was also to be taken into 
account; it was a reality about which most South Vietnamese were conscious. 
Regionalism was the cumulative result of French colonialist policies, dif- 
ferences in geography and customs, and difficulties in interregional 
communication. The migration of nearly one million North Vietnamese 
helped the amalgamation process but could not erase regionalism. Over- 
looking this factor in the choice of national leadership would be an 
inadequacy. In view of all these factors, we think that the formula to 
solve the problem of national leadership in South Vietnam should be: 
cooperation and compromise and time. Cooperation was necessary between 
the veteran revolutionaries and the intellectual elite; the formers pro- 
vided the struggle force and the latters the know-how. Compromise was 
required to reconcile age discrepancies, regionalism, and differences in 
RVN and U.S. national interests. Time helped foster perseverance and 
resolution, but unfortunately South Vietnam did not have enough of it. 
Twenty years is long for a man but too short for a nation. 

Military leadership was in the same condition as political leader- 
ship during South Vietnam's formative years. Although the National Army 
of Vietnam was created only a few years after the Viet Minh army, it did 
not enjoy the favorable circumstances required to develop indigenous 
leadership, being led by the French. A great void of leadership, there- 
fore, occurred after the French departed. This void was eventually filled 
by the presence of the U.S. military advisory assistance mission and the 
development of the RVNAF. Time and combat helped the emerging leaders 
to acquire experience and stature, but politics and war also attrited 
their ranks. 

Born under favorable conditions and having to face the Communist 
threat immediately, the RVNAF had to rely on U.S. advisers and U.S. 
financial and material assistance to build their strength. U.S. advisers 
enjoyed the respect and admiration of South Vietnam's military leaders 


because of their experience, maturity, and professionalism and also 
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because their powerful leverage greatly influenced important decisions. 
South Vietnam's defense strategy, therefore, was essentially a compromise 
between indigenous and U.S. concepts. It was largely influenced by U.S. 
strategy because it had to function within the framework of U.S. global 
policies. Even if South Vietnamese military leaders had had the vision 
and desire to develop an independent strategy more suited to their nation, 
they would not have succeeded because of this constraint. 

The successful implementation of national policies, plans, and pro- 
grams depend on good and loyal cadres. Under French rule, the Vietnamese 
people were not given a chance to learn politics; the intellectual elite 
was trained only to become servants. As a result, when the French de- 
parted, the new nation of South Vietnam suffered from a critical shortage 
of executive cadres. This shortage could only be overcome with time 
through reform programs intended to improve the old bureaucracy and sys~- 
tematic training, both in country and overseas, to form a new executive 
class. Under the First Republic, the GVN had made serious efforts in 
this direction by indoctrinating civil servants and encouraging them to 
participate in political activities. The spirit of the cadre, therefore, 
gradually took roots and developed. It was unfortunate that these efforts 
were neglected during the transitory period preceding the Second Repub- 
lic. However laudable the efforts of the First Republic might have been, 
emphasis seemed to have been placed more on the top and middle than on 
the lower level. 

Not until 1966 were there any efforts to improve the executive ranks 
at the village and hamlet level, the major ground of political contest 
with the Communists. Although the objective of these efforts was sound, 
the approach to them was wrong. The GVN seemed to have focused on train- 
ing new cadres and neglected the existing ones. Also, by activating the 
RD cadres, it had wasted national resources and created confusion, dup- 
lication, and rivalry. But this error was recognized in time and the 
RD cadre organization dissolved. The GVN approached the problem of the 
cadre correctly when during 1972-1973 it conducted training courses for 


village and hamlet officials. 
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Training able cadres for the execution of national policies and 
programs was already a difficult and time-consuming task. But fostering 
moral integrity, a sense of duty, and discipline among the cadres proved 
even more difficult in the context of protracted war and social divisive- 
ness. To achieve this, it was necessary to give these cadres the oppor- 
tunity to be in close touch with their superiors, to control and super-~ 
vise their actions closely, and to be fair in rewards and punishments. 
Most important, however, was the example set by the local and national 
leadership. Experience indicated that cadres usually did not act in 
line with the leader's words but with his attitude. The leadership, 
therefore, had to prove their integrity, fairness, and moral rectitude 
if they wanted the cadres to follow suit. 

Within the RVNAF, the cadre ranks of officers and NCOs were hetero- 
genous in background and not uniform in competence. This was because the 
RVNAF had been built from various armed organizations and beset by poli- 
tics. The lack of uniformity was most obvious in education, military 
training, and combat experience. Those who were combat experienced were 
usually uneducated or lacking in formal training, and those who were 
educated and formally trained were invariably combat-inexperienced. The 
lack of uniformity among RVNAF cadres affected personnel utilization 
policies, making rotation of duties or career management extremely dif- 
ficult. Some became "desk specialists ", staff officers, or support 
technicians during their entire careers while others seemed to be con- 
demned to continuous combat duties. This shortcoming was gradually 
overcome only with efforts in training and personnel management. 

The rapid expansion of their force structure and their considerable 
war casualties placed the RVNAF in a constant dilemma of having to weigh 
between quality and quantity requirements. The sound development of a 
training base and the process of systematic training designed for all 


levels helped solve the problem of quantity but failed to improve quality 


significantly. The problem of quality could have been solved if commanders 


at all levels had devoted their attention to remedying bad practices in 
the selection of instructors and students. Effective utilization of man- 


power also should contribute to the improvement of quality. The major 
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shortcoming that beset our utilization of manpower was the lack of rota- 
tion in duties and in assignments; hence the development of quality was 
not possible. 

Promotion was an instrument which helped solve both the problems of 
quantity and quality. After several improvements in procedures over 
time, the annual promotion of officers (except general officers) and 
NCOs had become fair and judicious. But the quality to be achieved 
through promotion could have improved much more if there had been fair- 
ness in efficiency rating and efforts to educate our cadres continuously. 
The abolition of discharges after general mobilization did help the RVNAF 
maintain numerical strength, but it also affected military discipline in 
general. 

The RVN had made serious efforts in improving its national institu~ 
tions and leadership and maintaining national and military discipline. 

In these areas, it had received substantial assistance from the U.S. In 
spite of their shortcomings, it had to be admitted that the RVNAF had 
made significant progress and proved capable and confident enough to 
successfully meet the major challenges of the war. Our commanders and 
troops had learned valuable experiences from friends and foes alike. 

They had matured in war, fought gallantly and accomplished their increas-— 
ingly difficult mission in a laudable manner. It was a real tragedy 

that our military leadership could not have done better in the face of 


rushing events in early 1975. 
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Glossary 


Armored Personnel Carrier 

Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
Combined Document Exploitation Center 
Civil Guard 

Combined Intelligence Center, Vietnam 
Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
Combined Materiel Exploitation Center 
Combined Military Interrogation Center 
Civil Operations and Rural Development Support 
Central Rural Development Council 
Central Training Command 


Corps Tactical Zone 


District Intelligence and Operations Coordination 
Center 


Demilitarized Zone 

Division Tactical Area 

Field Force, Vietnam (W555) 

Free World Military Assistance 

Fiseal Year 

Government of (the Republic of) Vietnam 


International Commission for Control and Supervision 


Joint General Staff 

Joint Military Commission 
Light Antitank Weapon 
Landing Ship, Troops 


Landing Zone 
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Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
Military Assistance Program 

Military Region 

Military Security Service 

National Liberation Front (VC) 

North Vietnam Army 

On-the-Job Training 

Popular Forces 


Province Intelligence and Operations Coordination 
Center 


Pacification and Rural Development 
People's Self-Defense Forces 
Permanent Secretariat of Defense 
Regional Forces 

Republic of Vietnam 

Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces 
Self Defense Cprps 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
Tactical Area Of Responsibility 


Tube-launched, Optically-tracked, Wire-guided 
(Missile) 


Training Relations and Instruction Mission 
United States Defense Attache Office 

Viet Cong 

Viet Cong Infrastructure 

Vietnam Atr Force 


Vietnam Navy 


Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang (Vietnam Nationalist Party) 
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